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TO-DAY. | 


We publish today the first of a supplementary series | 
of three papers on American student-life in German Uni 
versities, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., which will be found of | 
peculiar interest as completing the series interrupted a | 
Educators and students alike will flod | 
these papers of value in information and suggestion. 

The Columbian Year fairly began with the celebration 
in New York which has occupied the greater part of the 
week now ended. Owing to the gap in the dates between | 
the Old Style and the New Style, we have two Columbus | 
Days, either of which is good enough for the purpose; | 
but the state authorities of New York having fixed upon 
the Old Style anniversary before Congress determined 
upon the other for the national holiday, that state will 
practically have two celebrations. There were 
scattered cases of celebration in different parts of the 
country on the 12th, perhaps the most notable of which 
was that at Detroit, where Judge Albion W. Tourgee 
delivered an address, not in honor of Columbus, but bit- 
terly denunciatory of the great discoverer as a very bad 
man and a contemptible character. This is a rather 
thankless effort on Judge Tourgee’s part; for the Ameri- 
can people just now are in a mood to forgive Columbus 
a great many worse crimes than those with which Judge 
Tourgee charges him. The ceremonies in New York 
spread over several days, with street pageants, naval 
displays, music, speeches, fireworks and banquets. The 
rest of the country celebrates on Friday next. 

One of the notable features of the New York parade, 
to judge from the reports in the newspapers of that city, 
seems to have been Gov. Russell and his staff on horse- 
back. The New York public has been accustomed to see 
governors and other distinguished civilians fall off their 
horses when venturing to display themselves mounted in 
the atreets of the metropolis; and the explanation in this 
case was that the Massachusetts governor and his attend- 
ants were ‘glued on.’ This is an error. 











A newspaper says that when Wordsworth died, Tenny- 
son’s appointment to the Laureateship was a foregone 
conclusion. This is, by the way, a favorite phrase in 
newspaper English, In this case, the statement is incor- 
rect. The Laureateship was offered to Samuel Rogers in 
an autograph note by Prince Albert. The Prince told 
the venerable poet, who was then 87 years old, that no 
duty whatever would be expected, but that it would 
gratify the Queen to know that his name was thus con- 
nected with the history of her reign. Rogers was, very 
naturally, greatly gratified. He considered the proposal 
for some time and then, in a very interesting note, de- 
clined it. He was then asked to name the person who 
should fill the place, and he named Alfred Tennyson. In 
reply to this suggestion camea letter from the Prime 
Minister, who said, ‘‘We are not acquainted” with this 
gertleman; and asked if Mr. Rogers was quite sure that 
there was nothing in his poetry which might be out of 
place in the Poet-laureate chosen by a woman. Mr. 
Rogers satisfied the government on this point, and Tenny- 
gon was appointed. This anecdote, for which we have 
absolute authority, seems to answer all questions as to 
Mr. Swinburne’s appointment. 





‘That miserable affair at Homestead, Pa., has been 
advanced another step during the past week by the indict- 
ment of the leaders of the striking workmen on the 
charge of treason, and of the officials of the Carnegie 
Company on the charge of murder and conspiracy. If 
the outcome of this great labor disturbance shall be a 
clearer definition of the offences which are committed 
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against society by the parties to such conflicts, some 
| good will come out of the evil. 





Just as Lieut. Peary returos safe from his explora- 
| tion of Greenland and the Arctic regions, ano‘her expe- 
| dition sets out from Dundee for the opposite end of the 
‘earth. It is half a century since Wilkes and Ross and 

D’Urville gave to the world their considerable addi- 


‘tions to the very little then known about the region 
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nothing has been done in the way of exploration in that 


forbidding section. Meantime modern science has pro- 


| duc ed appliances for travel, for search aud for observa- 
| tion which ought to enable explorers to reach far greater 


results than was possible fifty years ago. The Dundee 
expedition goes out in four whaling steamers, apd its 
return, which is expected next spring, will be awaited 
anxiously in the hope that it may bring valuable ad: 1- 


| tions to our knowledge of the south polar cap of this 


world of ours. 


The railroads of Massachusetts, with the sing!e ex- 


| ception of the New York and New England road, have 


undertaken an act of ‘nullification.’ 
enacted a law, 


The last Legislature 
requiring all railroads to scll mileage 
tickets at the rate of twenty dollars for one thousand 
miles, which tickets should be receivable for fare on all 
the roads in the State as well as on the road issuing them. 
A demand for such tickets has been met by a square re- 
fusal; and now the State of Massachusetts proposes to 
test its new law in the Courts. The railroads declare the 
statutes unconstitutional. It remains for the courts to 
decide the question thus raised. But, however this case 
goes, the advent of cheaper fares cannot long be delayed. 
Among all the discussions of the cause and prevention 
of cholera, which the recent ‘scare’ brought out, there is 
none in which that subject is treated as plainly, as clearly 
and with such strict regard for scientific fact asin the 
paper read before the Society of Arts at its last meeting 
by Professor Willlam T. Sedgwick, the head of the De- 
partment of Biology in the Institute of Technology. We 
are permitted tc publish Professor Sedgwick's paper in 
this number of Tne ComMoNnwraLtu. It may be ac 
cepted us fully authoritative on the subject of which it 
treats, and it will be found to contain valuable sugges- 
tions concerning the prevention of other diseases than 
cholera. 


A creditable phase of American character appears in the 
universal and hearty expressions of sympathy which are 
called forth by the continued serious illness of Mrs. 
Harrison. It is in the heat of a politicai canvass, in 
which President Harrison, as a candidate of one of the 
parties, is exposed to the sharpest criticism on the part 
of the others, and in which there is no limit to the 
bitterness of opposition. Yet, during the crisis of Mrs.’ 
Harrison’s illness in the Adirordacks, a Democratic con- 
vention was known to pause before adopting the resolu- 
tions of its platform dennnciatory of Mr. Harrison the 
candidate, to pass a resolution of sympathy with Mr. 
Harrison the man and the husband. This is the feeling 
that prevades the country, and it is creditable to the hu- 
manity which rises above the incidents of party politics. 





One good result, at least, has come out of the ‘Tennes- 
see mine troubles which have disturbed that state for a 
year ortwopast. The state of Alabama, in which the 
same system of leasing convicts for labor in mines and 
on railroads has existed, has determined to abolish it and 
establish less barbarous methods. A commission, ap-- 
pointed by the last Legislature to consider the subject, 
has reported a scheme for the confinement and employ- 
ment of convicts, modelled upon that of Massachusetts 
aad other states in which modern ideas prevail. If this 
reform is accepted by Alabama, it may be expected that 
others of the southern states will follow, and that the 
convict lease system, which is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion, will disappear in a few years. 

The release of Henry W. Jaehne from Sing Sing pris- 
on, the term for which he was sentenced having expired, 
recalls the great sensation of ten years ago in municipal 
corruption. Jaehne was one of the members of the 
New York Board of Aldermen concerved in the ‘deal’ 
whereby a valuable street-railroad franchise was granted 
by that board in consideration of money paid to the al- 
dermen who voted for it. There is no doubt that the 
railroad, as finally built, has proved a benefit to the peo- 
ple of New York; and perhaps the punishment of the 
offenders against morality, who sold their votes, has 
acted asa detriment in cases where others have been 





| within the Antarctic circle, and since their time almost 


tempted in like manner. 
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OcroBperR 15. ‘The world is saved by the breath of 
the school children.”—Persian. 

OcTroBER 16. ‘Heredity is the world’s saving bank.” 
—W. H. Lyon. 

OcroBer 17. ‘‘He owned his health, not to any spe- 
cial value in his medicines, but to his absolute confidence 
in his medicines.”—Dr. Primrose. 

Ocroper 18. ‘There is nothing so terrible and lonely 
as disappointed egotism.”—C. F. Dole. 

OCTOBER 19. 

‘““‘Without a sign his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country's cause.” 
Pope, after Homer 


OcroBEeR 20. ‘*He who bows not to God has bowed 


” 


to me.”—Satan, as voiced by Lord Byron. 


OcTOBER 21. ‘*‘When you return from a pleasure- 
trip, there is nothing you regret as much as your 
economies.”—The Colonel. 


GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELIMPHLA. 

Among the Things not Generally Known, omitted 
from the book of that name, is the fact that even since 
the destruction of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House there is still one city in this country that can boast 
a permanent opera company, which appears in a long sea- 
son of grand opera every year; and, what sees still 
stranger, this unique American Opera belongs to the city 
of Philadelphia, which is not counted in other ways as a 
musical city. This opera is not the hobby of any one 
musical philanthropist, nor is it used by the millionaires 
in Philadelphia as a medium for the display of their 
wealth. It is supported, as no other grand opera is sup- 
yorted in the world, by the receipts at its box office, and 
those receipts are not swelled by any of the high ‘opera 
prices.’ 

It is quite possible that the’success of this opera— 
which has now become a permanent institution—is largely 
due to the fact that it isa summer opera, and it is’an open 
secret that singers do not ask the same exorbitant sala- 
ries in summer that they ask, and frequently do not get, 
in winter. Furthermore, there is no attempt to show that 
in the size of its chorus or its orchestra, or in the elab- 
orateness of its mise en scéne, it surpasses all other operas. 
It insists, and rightly insists, that itis grand opera as dis- 
tinct from the more modern forms of comic and boufe; 
but althdugh the Grand Opera House of Philadelphia is a 
large one, and although the opera audiences are large 
audiences, yet the opera is a modest one and, as I began 
by remarking, its existence is not generally known out- 
side its own city. 

When you alight at the door of the Grand Opera 
House, or when you walk up to it through one of 
the side streets, it is hard to believe that you are in 
Philadelphia. The Opera House is an unpretentious 
enough building, with a French roof, an ugly dome, and 
shops in front; but it is situated on Broad Street, 
smooth with its asphalt and bright with its are lights, 
and opposite is a synagogue of cream-colored stone with 
one of the most beautiful towers there is in the world. 
Bicycles are flitting here and there, and great two-story 
omnibuses with three horses abreast are. continually 
bringing up more opera-goers. There are no private 
carriages visible, although to both north and south you can 
make out the palaces of the Philadelphia manufacturers. 
If you did not know where you were, you would doubt 
whether it was Paris or Chicago, and no one would 
dream of its being Philadelphia. 

To tell the truth, it is not the Philadelphia of the Cad- 
walladers and the Biddles. That Philadelphia lies between 
its strait borders, two miles or so to the south. It is the 
Philadelphia of North Broad Street, which is a very 
different thing. Philadelphia, perbaps more than any 
other American city, isa city of cities, and it is un- 
doubtedly the local pride of those Philadelphians near 
North Broad Street that sustains this opera. North 
Broad Street is a growing city toa much larger extent 
than is the old Philadelphia. In North Broad Street live, 


toa large extent, the manufacturers of Kensington, of | 


Frankford and: of many Philadelphia suburbs, even be- 
Yond the line of the city. There are other cities still in 
Philadelphia; but that is another story. 

As we enter the building, we are strack by a homelike 
and almost free-and-easy air that one would call almost 
western. There are ehildren running about the corridors. 
Very many women here are witbout escorts, so called, 
and very many boys and girls and young men and womeu 
are here without chaperons. The seats are roomy and 
there is a great deal of room between the rows, so that 
passing to and fro is very easy, and this ease of move 





ALTH. 





ment is taken advantage of between the acts by a great 
many of the opera-goers, but not at all ina formal way. 
| No one is in full dress, although many ladies are without 
| their hats. Very few people are in the boxes, bat the 
house is well filled, the andience is at home and has its 
| favorites among the singers and applauds judiciously. 
The permanence of the affair helps the singers. They 
know their audience and feel athome much more than can 
|any travelling organization. They know their house as 
| well, and although it is a very large one, their voices fill it 
| with the greatest ease. They are at home, too, on the 
| stage. They are used to its resources and they and the 
| chorus group themselves readily, so that all conspires to 
the giving of a performance which if not great is good 
inevery detail. [am not trying to write a critique of 
|any individual opera as given by this company, still less 
to give a catalogue of the operas they have performed. 
Suffice it to say that this Philadelphia Opera has given 
the first performances in this country of the Mascagni 
operas, and produces every summer not only the more 
popular of Wagner's operas but the better known of 
Mozart and Beethoven and all that survive of the Italian 
school. Every summer they add to their repertory. 
Taking into consideration the facts in regard to this 
opera as stated above, it is not hard to understand how 
easily the Philadelphians find it to hecome opera-goers 
is the summer. The only point which can really be 
criticized is that the utmost freedom is allowed to the 
various singers in the choice of language, so that in one 
opera songs have been heard in Italian, German and 
English. To tell the truth, however, vo one ever hears 
much of the words in opera, so that this is, perhaps, of 





minor importance. 

This opera bas, on the whole, been so successful that 
it is to be hoped that it may be imitated in other cities. 
If Boston cannot support an opera through the winter, 
can it not do so through the summer? 

Tuomas Coram. 


THE PRESS AS A DETECTIVE. 

Within the past week, there bas been given a rather 
startling illustration of the extent to which the daily 
newspaper press concerns itself with the detection of 
crime and the administration of justice. It is so startling, 
in fact, that unless the great and forgetful public loses 
the impression as quickly as is frequently the case with 
its most vivid sensations, there is likely to be a call for 
the restriction of such enterprise by law. 

One of the great newspapers of New England, the 
Boston Globe, printed on Monday along story purporting 
to give a true statement of tacts in the Borden murder 
case. This story was made up of what appeared to be 
affidavits of persons whose names and residences were 
given. It made everything clear, dispelled every cloud 
of mystery which has obscured this strange case, fitted 
every detail of suspicion to an alleged fact with great 
accuracy, and fixed the crime firmly upon the accused 
woman. It went even farther than this, and, to make the 
motive of the act perfectly clear, it represented the 
daughter as a woman of immoral character and disgrace- 
ful life. It was a complete, reasonable and logical exposé 
of a case which has baffled the most acute detective talent 
up to this day. 

The only fault to be found with this story—which as 
a plece of imaginative work rivals that of Balzac and 
Gaboriau and Poe and far surpasses the ‘Moon Hoax’ of 
the past generation—is that it was false from begipning 
toend. Thealleged affidavits were fictitious; the persons 
named had no existence; the localities mentioned were 
not to be found. Within a few hours of the publication 
of this tale, its baseless character was shown, and the 
sensation collapsed. The newspaper which published it 
had been made the victim of the boldest and most 
astounding deception. It had not intentionally deceived 
the public; it had been deceived itself. 

The prompt, manly and complete apology offered by 
the Globe takes the sting out of the sharp criticism which 
its error received from some of its rivals in the news- 
paper field. Indeed, the character of the conductors of 
that paper is such as to forbid the suspicion that they 
could lend themselves to an act of wilful injustice and 
deception. Their error was that of permitting them- 
selves to be deceived—of neglecting to establish of their 
own knowledge the exact trath of statements certified to 
them as facts by others. The public has not yet altogether 
escaped from the superstition that the press is omni- 
scient; it should be the aim of every newspaper to justify 
this superstition as far as possible. 

But here comes up the broad question, How far 
| should the newspaper press go in the detective business? 
|In the development of the modern newspaper, it has 
|vome to be considered the ‘duty’ of the press to take 

a hand in whatever enterpriseis for the public benefit 
| or even for the public interest. It makes no difference 
| that we have established means and instruments for 
| doing the work, whether it is recruiting a regiment for 
| war or building a church or tracking a criminal, the 
| newspapers are asked to help, and they do help, often 
| most effectively. But there isaclass of work in which 
| outside, volunteer assistance is more frequently a det- 
1iment. ‘This is the work in which the courts of justice 
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are engaged. ‘Trial by BEwspaper’ has eon . 
ognized phrase by which this interfer, "ere x= 
it expresses the revolt of the Ano} ee ~ SOOWn, ang 
a course of procedure which weakens ae : t Ag alng ee 
up by our system about the adm),)j«:, ‘ Bry. AGS . b k 

It is in the power of the new. 
country to make the fair tris 7 
next to impossible. There is no doy): +)... " TY Com » 
of cases by newspapers, in advance «+: treatmer, 
the difficulty which our courts now +; NaS Creay 
telligent juries which shall also jy. , Pa. 
judge, trained to judicial methods . 
uninfluenced by what he has read f, < — " 


the public from which the jurors 
trained, and it comes into court to 
dence with a prejudice already for 
or thinks it kaows, through the new. 

Few can doubt, I think, that thy 
the benefit in this matter; and ma; 
the entertainment of reading in their q 
a case which is to come to trial, j{ P 
thereby the opportunity for an uny: 
be increased. In the present cag: 
for ‘news,’ however, it is too mu 
papers will of their own motion cha 
tice in this respect. The ‘dete 
because there is a fascination f 
search and discovery. The judgm: 
evidence will still be given, for the reas 
likes to read positive opinions, wh 
them or not. 

It may be necessary, then, to a; 
The attempt was made in New York 
vent by law the publication of deta 
execution of the death penalty. This 
be expected, because it concerned 
taste, not of public right, and therefore was 
tained by public opinion. But a law fo; 
publication of evidence bearing on a case af; 
passed into the jurisdiction of the courts wo ‘ 
to no such objection and would receive pretty 
proval. The principle is already recog 
ishment of the offence known as ‘cont 
although it may be difficult to finda way t 
principle to cover the wider offence, it 
that we must look for reform unless | ews 
dertake it for themselves. 

FREDERK 


AMERICAN STUDENTS AT GERMA\ 
UNIVERSITIES. 


VIII. 
If we should ask students returned from German 
what they had got there, we should doubtless receives 
good many varying answers, and I fancy that a wans 


answer after he had been at home five years w 
different from that he would have given if asked a few 
days after landing in New York. I d t 
there are many men who set oat on their trayels meaning 
to secure one thing, and who return perfectly contented 
with the attainment of something quite differs 

We may touch upon one point first, in 








it from further consideration. In the present state 
American university world, it is undeniable that a nu 

of years of ‘work in Germany’ is a thing which bas 4 
pretty generally recognized pecuniary valu No matter 


by whom it is done, or what it may happe 

in the minds of an immense number of s 

other people, a certain influence “hat is st mag 

This is not a very pleasant subject to discours b, and 

[ only mention it because it would give an absurdly 
romantic tone to what follows if it were ic! it. Itiss 4 
fact that there are not a few Americans now studying 8 ; 
Germany who have no great interest in what they & 

doing there, but who know that with 

with whatever time they have to spend 


worth so many more dollars a year whien they set Bots : 
We in America have not yet got up ourse!f-respect to! 4 
point that we do not feel keenly that there is someting 5 
of great yalue in the very act of staying away ‘roa a 
home. The Declaration of Independence wa- 4 ica a 


document and had no reference to litera! 
painting, clothes or scholarship. 

But although such appreciation from a inary 
point of view is pretty undeniable (except, of rst 
with certain well informed and discriminative 
ties) we need not give it a prominent place = un 
benefits that a man obtains in Germany. If 4 aiuce 
that sort of thing and nothing else, he w! 
sort of instinct what to do abcut it. 

There is one other thing that men stud) ing 
are popularly supposed to obtain and that ver) 
obtain. This is a minute acquaintance with most 
obscure purlieus of their special subjects 
persons think the news that a man is studying | 
means that he is pursuing studies of absolutely 
able depth and dullness. It isimagined that his 4™ 
is turned at once to the most abstruse inguircs 
begins at once to unravel successfully the 
questions, to cope diligently with the most 
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. ; - person should be able to con- ‘lectures he will hear. He decides for himself how much | of a poisonous substance, alcohol. If it contains a great 
Pee sora. That 807 tab “degree, the nature of the work he will do oneach. He decides for himself how | quantity of alcohol, or if alcohol were a much more 
*%, ang : a in the  prbentlee. is held impossible; | thoroughly he will know his subject. | petscnges substance than itis, fermented apple-juice would 

*Zling gadis that Dr i ; ‘ehould himself ever be able to In these decisions a man is greatly assisted. His |act as a violent poison. 

. och less that § ae % f them. professors are always at hand with advice when it is | So far as we know at present, cholera cannot be pro- 
as 8 ngage neetd exaggeration of ap idea, asked. His fellow-students can always tell him in a gen- | duced without its specific ferment, or germ, precisely as 
ere zs » exaggerated. It Is, of course, | eral way what will be expected of him. He gains a falr | cider cannot be made without yeast, or oaks spring up 
. ™ « eo ei men stadying in Germany do idea of what is to be known on such matters by looking | except from acorns. No matter how fertile the soil, the 
a, - a ints that are quite incompre- over the books on his subject. But, with all this, he is | seed must be sown before the crup can appear. To suppose 
- sue thelr © the general public. But, then, himself the man who takes the responsibility. | that cholera can arise without its germ is to assume the 


, : 
. In Germany one jis apt to go While all this might be exemplified in very many ways, |truth of spontaneous generation—one of the out-worn 
OF Site ‘ as [ think I have before said, a | yet I know of none that shows it better than the matter | creeds of scientific history. 

may be ne is by no means recondite or of the periodicals. Asis well known, every branch of 


It is not necessary for our present purposes to con- 
ot : shor hand exceedingly simple and | science has in Germany its special periodical, and gener- 


sider at length the particular character of the organism 


' . or means the extreme remoteness to ally a good many more than one. I[n a smaller way, we | of cholera. It is now generally admitted that the curved 
; rsbip has gone, away from every- have them also in America. Now, since it is in these} bacillus or spirillum discovered by Koch and known 

ifsui ‘ — ’ A o 
. ¢ wreatest value to us Americans. periodicals that much of the newest work is constantly |as the ‘comma-bacillus’ is the one and only cause of 


iy seems to me to be principally being published, it is a matter of course that every | Asiatic cholera. But whether this be the case or not, 


4. and only secondarily in its scholar must, to the best of his ability, keep the run of | there can be no question that cholera is a fermentative 

at 4 man might go over to | them, must at least know to some degree what they con-|disease produced by a specific living micro-organism, 

ng that he could not study in | tain and where to look for it. In Germany itis taken for | and, for the purposes of practical sanitation, this is 
4 gen J \ 


foundly benefited by his work granted that a man presenting himself for examination | sufficient. 


shall have some general acquaintance with the periodicals | 
not bere try in a few words to/| jn his own line; it is his owr risk if he have not, for he | 
| 





To enter upon elaborate description of the 
organism, ora history of cholera in the Middle Ages, 
might be interesting, but it could not instruct us in the 


spirit and method of Germ tn | may at any time in his examination get scientific sanitation which 


one. 


a question from 
Most of the undergraduates do the periodicals in 
| rather a slipshod way. But the principle is the thing. 
irse, many points in the spirit and | With us a student would hardly think of looking at one 
arship are wholly familiar to us if not specially referred to volume and page. 
wlong to the spirit and method 


for its basis rests 
| coveries made since our civilwar. To follow cholera in 
| itsrdle as ahaunting spectre of unclean orientals on filthy 
| pilgrimages, is certainly impressive and not without 
|its lesson; but the man-eating tiger is not to be feared 
|in America as he is in India, and we may as reasonably 


upon dis- 


¢{ could do so, it would in certain 


i 


no means necessary for these 


Such is the practical way in which this matter is at 
. everywhere, in America as well as | first brought before the student. 























He is himself made | hope to control the cholera from Calcutta as the tiger 
wever, try to point out what are responsible for his degree examination. But this is | from Bengal. 
1 most impress the American | merely the practical side, the way in which the thing | If one wishes to have a fairly accurate idea of the 
is been well trained in our own} comes most strongly to view. The moral stand-point ix | germs of Asiatic cholera, he has only to recall the chains 
Was , and some of the things which are | of course the most important one and comes immediately jot sausages which hang in butchers’ windows. Enor- 
ct value to him among all be learns. | on the heels of the other. A man feels at once a species | mMously magnified and seen at a little distance, the chain 
se | should incline to name first that | of independence in scholarship that is very hard to gen-| with its curved links of sausages well represents the 
ig , : ay mn ell call independence in scholarship, or, | erate in our American colleges. He proceeds very shortly | growing groups of comma bacilli. Each individual 
' sof view, self-reliance. It isa quality | to regard himself, not as a vessel that is to be filled as | sausage, moreover, well represents one germ or bacillus. 
1 » «a rule, lacking to a great degree among the | full as may be with material carefuliy prepared by his Like the sausage, the latter has a delicate skin or cell 
st our universities. The best students every- | professors, but as an organism of itself existent, which | wall. ; 
‘ s, the students of our best teachers, have of | grows in such directions as appears well to itself and We may now inquire how, precisely, is cholera dis- 
3 ss of it But I speak of the average | becomes strong according to its capability of assimilat- seminated. If what has been said above is true, it is 
:t the general run of our universities. | ing the nourishment it attains. A man is elevated from obvious that the principal and prolific source of cholera- 
sually emancipated himself from the|q schoolboy to a scholar in a way that is not very | seed must bethe contents of the alimentary canal; and 
the book says so.’ Thatis,however, | common with us at home. | exactly as a little leaven may leaven the whole lump, the 
form of dependence. Our stu- | So much for the kind of independence I am speaking | contents of one intestine may theoretically suflice to sow 
venerally abandoned the slav:sh adherence to | of. The self-reliance engendered therefrom is not diffi- | * thousand crops. Whethera single germ could orcould 
ances to be placed in their hands. | cult to perceive. ‘That this self-reliance is very apt, in BUS convey the disease, we do not know. The proba- 
\ Ma {their unquestioning faith from the| many Americans, at least, to degenerate into mere arro- bility is that uader favorable conditions it might do so, 
‘nen in the professor. And many | gance is usually the fault of the individual and not of the | PUt itis doubtful if, as a fact, it often dues. But in any 
-e both text-book and teacher in a moderately unpreju- | system. case the seed must enter the body; and inasmuch as the 
: wa But it is not of this kind of independence Such I take to be one of the greatest advantages to be body is virtually hermetically sealed in a germ-tight 
eak. Jt isnot of the ability to stand alone with- | obtained by an American at a German university. It is skin, the germ must enter the mouth. Kven supposing 
” es, but of the ability to walk about as one| an advantage by no means unobtainable in America. In the skin to be broken, it is doubtful if the germs could 
. ges bes our best universities, especially among the older students, find effective entrance along that road. The ouly im- 
s here that inthe long rua our students are weak. | some such spirit is very largely attained; far more largely portant avenue of culture is unquestionably the mouth— 
tis bard tofiad many who can take care of themselves. | attained, I believe, than was the case twenty years ago. using the word in its embryological sense and including 
pe arehard workers, generally, and will do whatever | gut the first general impulse in this direction came, | te nose asa part of the mouth and as an avenue for 
- do. They are clever, too, and fancy, from Germany, and I regard the spirit as the dust. Whether the germs of cholera thrive or do not 
ns : ¥ are a piece of original or advanced | most important thing we have got from German scholar- thrive outside of the human body, they must still find 
i will bring out excellent results. But usually | ghip. Epwarp E. HALg, Jr. entrance to the alimentary canal chiefly, and probably 
a . ld what to do, and they have to be a exclusively, through the mouth and nose. We have, 
P s piece of work or that. I may be wrong, but ASIATIC CHOLERA. | then, as one point to consider, how may the germs of 
ythatit is very rare for our professors to find ecmciteetied cholera be carried to the mouth and nose? ' 
st ts who wander far beyond the paths marked | Modern Scientific Views of its Cause and Prevention. Ilere we may get much help from a carefal study of 
is 8 fee thn Phe feeling almost invariably is that navn the facts of infection in aclosely related disease with 
‘ ysome work that has been a:ready arranged, | WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS which we are very familiar. I refer to typhoid fever; 
ut i suing a course that has been previously ‘Che first requisite for inte!ligent action is precise and, asI propose to draw largely upon our knowledge of 
ar I ve as much as they can, and what | knowledge. Before we can deal wisely with a disease | typhoid fever to offset our ignorant and foolish alarm 
ie ve is important thing. ‘The idea that each | we must know what it is and how, it acts. It is for these about cholera, I may be permitted to say that, while in 
ye 8 s himself the centre of operations, that he | reasons that we must inquire: What, precisely, is Asiatic common with most Americans of my age I have had no 
works m W outward and not from outside in- | cholera, and how is itdisseminated? Then, and then only, personal experience with epidemics of chulera, I have 
: a ward, that s to express himself in his scholarship | shall we be prepared to consider the means to be adopted had, within the past two years, a considerable expe- 
oa - a s irship into himself, that he is to reach | for its prevention or suppression. rience with epidemics of typhoid fever, having superin- 
; . a tand grow and give life to what he acquires—this is, Asiatic cholera, according to the best knowledge of tended for the State Board of Health the investigation 
e tbe whole, a rare notion among American students. | today, is a very active fermentation of the intestinal of six important outbreaks of this disease in Massachu- 
i 4 dea as this does aman receive in Ger-| contents by a specific living ferment known as the setts. 
4 ms M un have for one reason or another re-| Spirilium or Bacillus of Asiatic cholera. This fermen- Typhoid fever, like Asiatic cholera, isa diarrheal 
: But to the majority I think it comes | tation differs from all other known fermentations of the disease; like cholera, it affects the alimentary contents - 
wes as § Z new -intestinal contents in its activity and in its peculiarly by a peculiar fermentation; but it is to cholera as gun- 
S is fostered by the German system and | destructive character. From the biological po.at of power is to dynamite—slower, less violent, less fatal. 
: ¢ st every system iu vogue with us. The | view, it closely resembles that which occurs in typhoid It is almost absolutely certain that both diseases-—typhoid 
regular scribed course of the average American | fever; but it differs from that of typhoid fever, very fever and Asiatic cholera—are disseminated chiefly 
Z ) give the student the idea that he has | much as dynamite differs from gunpowder—it is more through the fwcal discharges. We have already seen 
sts earn and that when he bas learned it he | rapid, more violent, more fatal. The fermentation of that the germs of cholera must enter the body through 
he 


vets s deg ‘ T 





most advanced application of the 


tue contents of the alimentary canal by a micro-organism 


the mouth; the same is true of typhoid fever. In both 


so far as it demands a certain number | might be accompanied—as in the digestive processes of diseases, therefore, the problem of dissemination—and I 
ere f rs as ication for a degree) does not go much | every-day life fermentation unquestionably often is ac- may add of prevention, at least in America—is reduced 
; fart ts practical working is that when a man has | companied—by the formation of products harmless and to this: How may the discharges from the bowels of 
AS6 imber of examinations, he is done, | even useful to animal economy. But it appears to be the patients affected with cholera or typhoid fever be con- 
. ‘DS are based on just what is done in | distinctive characteristic of the specific organism of veyed to the mouths of other people?—or, to reduce the 
) le “ores or recitations, or in the laboratories or library. | Asiatic cholera that the fermentation to which it gives problem to its lowest terms, how may the bowel dis- 
if In ea e work is cut and dried before-hand. rise is accompanied by the development of products charges of A reach the mouth of B? 
. What ive already said of the German system here | peculiarly poisonous to the human body—poisons which, We may stop at this point long enough to remark that 
on Will show ference. A man prepates himself in a| absorbed into the body, upset the nervous system, pro- if what has been said is true—and I have no hesitation in 
“ts rof subjects. He is practically left to | ducing vomitisg, cramps, and collapse; and in a very aflirming most emphatically that it is—the recent ex 
suse W i 








1€ will do his preparation. 
j ey Certain courses are preseribed for students who 

“ 1ed in certain subjects. But such pre- 
ee Ways far under the real requirement.) 
; aimseif very largely as to what courses of 


(Not infre- 


He 


large proportion of cases endin death. The analogy is 
often used, and is just, of the fermentation of apple-juice 
by the micro-organism known as yeast. Under the 
influence of this specific ferment, innocuous apple-juice 
is completely changed, 60 that it contains.a small quantity 














traordinary exibition of choleraphobia in this country 
was most discreditable to the nation. If there was any 
reason for it, thatreason must have been a distrust of 
our capacity to keep bowel discharges outof the mouths 


of the people. If there was no reason for it, it was a 


re 
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shameful exhibition of cowardice. It ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the recent cholera scare was 4 
national discredit—discreditable if it was needless, more 
discreditable if it was necessary. 

If we seek to discover how bowel discharges may 
reach the mouth, we shall not have far to look. It is well 
worth our while to do this and to doit candidly, forscien- 
tific prevention of diease must be based upon and guided 
by detailed knowledge of the ways in which that disease 
is disseminated. 

If by food we may understaad both solid and liquid 
food, such as bread and water, we may safely affirm that 
the commonest carriers of diarrhceil diseases, such as 
typhoid fever and Asiatic cholera, are undoubtedly food 
and fingers. Food may become contam!nated by fingers, 
and fingers are only too easily contaminated by bowel 
discharges. [do not need to specify all the details, but 
we all know how that convenient organ, the human hand 
—the hand of the patient, the hand of the doctor, the 
hand of the nurse, thehand of the servant-—any or all of 
these may, only too easily, become fouled and contam}- 
nated with particles of excreta. Once this has happened, 
it requires only a little carelessness, a little neglect, with 
imperfect or hasty washing, to leave the deadly particles 
upon the fingers, from which they may be rubbed off 
upon a loaf of bread, or fall into a pail of milk, or rest 
upon a peach or pear. From my experience with typhoid 
fever, [am persuaded that in dealing with filth we are 
too apt to think of the conspicuous public filth and to 
forget the more private and often invisible personal filth 
It is of small avail to clean the streets ofac ty if typhoid 
or cholera patients act as servants and cut bread or 
handle fruit with fingers imperfectly cleaned. 

I have now, perhaps, said enough of food and fingers 
as agents or carriers of infection from diarrhwal dis- 
cases; but to show how disastrous such contamination 
may be when it extends to liquid foods like milk and 
water, I may give an i.lustration by describing briefly 


oue or two epidemics of typhoid fever due to infected milk | 


and an cholera epidemic due to an infected public water 
supply. There recently appeared among some of the 


best families in one of the best wards of a city of Massa- | 


chusetts an epidemic of typhoid fever. The district was 
on high land, Jadmirably drained and perfectly sewered. 
The public water supply was above suspicion and was 
shared by all of the uninfected parts of the city in com- 
mon with this one. Various vague theories were proposed 
to account for the disease. Some looked for the 
cause in a cemetery hard by; some pointed with positive- 
ness to the well-waters used by some of the families; 
some spoke of pestilence ia the air—but failed to explain 
why this air alone was pestilential. The State Board of 
Health investigated and found that the milk supply of 
this particular region was infected; and the probable 
manner of infection was this: In the family of the 
farmer who made the milk there had been typhoid fever. 
The excreta of the patients had been thrown into the 
privy. "The contents of the privy had been spread upon 


a tobacco fleld. 
The cans of milk, after being nearly but not wholly 


filled, were submerged in a well in order to keep the milk 
cool and to avoid the cost of ice. They were stoppered 
with wooden plugs which were drivenin hard. Neverthe- 
less, it proved that there was every reason to believe that 
the germs of typhoid fever travelled from the tobacco- 
fields into the milk cans, and in the following manner: 
There was positive proof that in spite of the plugs the 
cans leaked around and through them; for, on drawing 
up the cans and inverting them, nearly half of them were 
found to be leaking so much that drops of milk, and in 
some cases a stream of milk, ran out. Butif milk could 
run out of cans thus stoppered, water could run in; and 
there was abundant evidence that it had so run in. It 
only remained to show how the well might have got 
infected. This well, however, was the only convenient 
source of cold water on the farm. It was a large well, 
covered with an old platform composed of worn planks 
between which were wide cracks. There was oue hole, 
two or three inches in diameter, in it. Pieces of manure 
were observed on the planks, about to fall into the well. 
The curb was on one side, and the overflow water mostly 
fell upon the platform and ran back into the well, carrying 
with it whatever lay on the planks near it. To this well, 
from the tobacco field, in rain or shine, with dry boots or 
wet ones, the men came for water orto attend to the milk. 
It was not positively proved that they had ever brought 
typhoid excreta from the fleld upon their boots, but there 
was good reason to believe that they had done so, and 
had thus contaminated the well, while from the well the 
germs leaked with the water into the mllk. 

In this way the bowel discharges probably passed 
from the patient on the lonely farm to the tables of the 
victims in the city. If it has been cholera instead of 
typhoid fever, there would have been more deaths, but 
most of the phenomena would have been the same. If 
it had been cholera, the whole country would have been 
in an uproar. Butasit was ‘only’ typhoid fever, the 
dead were buried, the wounded are recovering and noth- 
ing more is heard of the ‘accident.’ 

In another case, ina suburb of agreat city, typhoid 
fever broke out among some of the best families. 
Four persons were killed and more than thirty were 


njured. This, also, was traced to infected milk, one of 
the milkmen himself having had the disease and, in all 
probability, while suffering from diarrhoea having con- 
taminated the milk at his central establishment. 

I have said enough to show how milk, one of the 

most important and universally employed food materials, 
may serve 4s a vehicle for diarrhoal diseases such as 
Asiatic cholera and typhoid fever. A similar and equal- 
ly instructive series of phenomena is true of drinking 
water. Here we have an excellent modern instance in 
the experience of the city of Genoa, Italy, in 1884. 
Cholera had appeared in Spezzia, some fifty miles away ; 
but after cholera had been raging in southern Europe 
nearly two months, consul Fletcher wrote to the author- 
ities in Washington: ‘I do not believe the officials in 
any city in Europe could be more watchful or take more 
extreme precautions to ward off the epidemic than those 
in authorityin Genoa. The result is that Genoa is io as 
healthy a state today as it is possible for human agency 
to make it, considering its peculiar construction and its 
| proximity to the sea.” The cholera was then but fifty 
miles distant, but for a month later the city retained its 
healthfulness, when suddenly the cholera appeared, and 
in one week 169 people died with this disease, nine- 
tenths of whom were supplied by one of the three public 
drinking supplies in the city. 

Upon investigation it was found that,upon the stream 
which was the source of this water supply, thirteen 
miles from the city, between 1500 and 2000 laborers 
were at work onarallroad, and in the previous week 
cholera broke out among them. They washed their 
clothes in this stream and probably discharged some of 
| their feces into it. On the tenth day after the cholera 
| appeared in Genoa, this source of water supply was cut 
off and this portion of the city was supplied by one of the 

| other sources. The deaths from cholera immediately 
decreased and in six days the number had fallen from 38 
to 10. ‘The whole number of cases in the section of the 
city supplied by the polluted water was 444, and in the 
| two sections supplied by public water supplies of unpol- 
| luted water, the whole number was 55. 

| In the autumn of 1890, the cities of Lowell and Law- 
jrence suffered severely from a pernicious epidemic of 
| typhoid fever. The record of this unfortunate affair 
was not far from 100 killed and 1000 injured. The 
source of the disease was found to be discharges from 


the bowels of typhoid patients on a feeder of the water | 


| supply only alittle more than two miles above the in-take 
|of the Lowell water-works. The journey of the germs 
| from the bowels to the mouth was then perfectly evi- 
dent. 

I might extend, almost indefinitely, illustrations of 
| this kind, showing how intricate, and yet how clear, the 
passage of germs from the bowel of A tothe mouth of 
B often is, when food and fingers combine, or when food 
or drink become contaminated directly by sewage. The 
one requisite, obviously, is to avoid the contamination 
of food and fingers. It is probably safe to say that, if 
the bowel discharges of the patients and the fingers of 
those who have to deal with cholera patients are properly 
disinfected, all danger can be avoided and the disease 
confined strictly to its original appearance. The recent 
experience of New York City should teach us how silly 
is any feeling of general alarm for those who have good 
water, good milk, clean servants and other attributes of 
good living. True, it may be difficult to secure these; 
it often is difficult. But, even allowing that we should 
be most solicitous over these things, let us not forget 
that the disease can be held in check by isolation and 
disinfection. If every case that appears is promptly and 
effectively isolated; if disinfection of the excreta is 





| thorough ;—in short, if the subject is treated in .& scru- | 


pulously scientfic manner, the danger for well regulated 
cowmunities can easily be reduced to a very small quan- 
tity. 

The citizens of Philadelphia, Chicago or Lowell, on 

the other hand, may reasonably feel much concerned 
jabout cholera, for their very large annual death-rates 
from typhoid fever testify to the presence of bowel dis- 
charges ia their supplies of drinking water. It is not 
generally known that the death rates from typhoid fever 
}in Philadelphia and Chicago are and have long been 
more than twice at great as that of Hamburg; so that 
| there would be just “cause for alarm in Lowell, Chicago 
| and Philadelphia if cholera should appear in America and 
| should approach the water supplies of these cities. 
All thet I have said may be taken to show the merits 
| and demerits of quarantine. Isolation of patients, with 
i disinfection of excreta, etc., we obviously must have. 
| But quarantine such as we have seen in New York is in 
|my opinion unnecessary and dangerous. In spite of 
\it, cholera got into New York, and while undoubtedly 
|more of it would have got in without the quarantine; it 
iis certain to my mind that it could and would have been 
as easily suppressed as the smaller quantity was and 
| with less general suffering and alarm. The community 
has it in its power at any time to suppress diarrheal dis- 
eases, if it will only isolate and_ disinfect, and it makes 
no difference whether the disease is typhoid fever or 
| Asiatic cholera. 

For cities having polluted food and drink, or filthy 
ways of living, prolonged public or general quarantine 
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is a desperate attempt at self protectins ~ 
tics in good sanitary condition For « Bree. 
clumsy. ~ SDUGuated . 

Pettenkofer has given the ’ 
when he says that filth is like « ts AOL sitag 
cholera is the spark. A commu. ; 
the gunpowder than spend jts ; 
spark which, in spite of their ems. aE Of 
reach the powder, and if it does jc < " : 
pieces. ’ 


NOTES OF AN AMERICA\ IN PAR 
ne s IN, 
THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES, PREsI 
NEYINGS AND ZOLA's 


One hears a great deal nowada 
| ceuvres, or autumn manceuvres. w 
|place. They are a sort of sham-i tithe 
spring training, only on an en Ko 
|} mimic war would have been betwee 
| Fencibles and the Speedville Ra 


| whole corps d’ armée on either sid 
|}proud of their Phoenix of an ar 
reason. To ‘come up smiling’ af 
is, in the prize ring, considered 
depth?— of ‘sand.’ And that is w 
done. Almost at the moment 


ago, they began to re-organiz \ 
years ago, critics said, ‘Oh, 


never hope to equal the German a 
autumn, the New Army/triumphed 
carried through so well that a 
there were officers there represent 
agreed that, till then, the powers of | 
much under-estimated. The Germans ¢ 
haps emulating ‘foxy Bob Cook’s’ tactics 
French Army isin some ways supe: 
Although these mancuvres are re¢ 
great value in training the army in 
seems rather absurd to read all the e\ 
forehand. ‘*There will be so many 


and such ambuscades. The ‘Stes g ’ 
attack the Onety-oneth ona certain . 
Still 





Things like this m 
If Southey’s shade wil! par 
In every sham-fight victores 





Meanwhile Monsieur Carnot, wh as 
time (while waiting to turn up at the final: 
manceuvres, to say ‘‘Bless you, irs T 
one of his famous journeys. There iso great des 
good-humored fun made about his travels t 
the same strain in which our papers make game of Pres 
dent Harrison's wanderings. It is rather cu 
when some some ruler, like Queen Victoria, ref 
put herself en évidence, there is even more grut 
On the whole, I think the two presidents ar 
mired; for I can conceive of no harder 
riding, all day long, constantly making speeches 
shall please everyone, offend nobody, and give no han 
to political opponents. 

The occasion of this jourmey is t that 
Savoyards are having, to celebrate the centenary of the 
annexation to France. It is a little as if a {slave 
celebrate the anniversary of the day when jie was & 
|napped from Senegal; but by this time] t Sa 
are very well content. 

As an illustration of the annoyances of rreat 
me tell this: As the president was at Ais 
wretched little child, in Russian costume, ezg 8 
imbecile parent, advanced to Monsieur 
spouted the following doggerel (I give a fr 
trying chiefly to preserve the bathos of the orig 





Papa says that all the Roos! 
Love us like we hate the Proos 
That is why 1 am so happy 
| Dressed up like a Rooshian cha 
To present you these ‘ere flower 
Homage of these hearts of 
Unfortunate President, what could he 
his impulse was to spank the child; but, cons 8 
the eyes of Europe were upon him, he kiss 
saying ‘I kiss Russia.” And now everybody -suses 
cause he equalled the the child in silliness 
Another of Monsieur Carnot’s woes is that 4 cra 
workman has offered himself for election to th: 
des Députés , calling himself Sadi Carnot, " 1 10 
sisting that he is the son of the president tt 
were not bad enough, he has a pleasant habit ra 
ing, for instance, a lot of clothes, and adding 
send the bill for all this to my father, President; ©#! : 
It seems strange that there is no way of suppres=:5= . 
imposter, but apparently there is mone; or persaps 
president thinks him too good a joke to be lost 


Monsieur Emile Zola has interested his 
edified his enemies by making a pilgrimage to ©’ 
of Lourdes; with the avowed intention, o! 
making a book about it all. But instead of treating 
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in so well known as Monsieur 
ind known; and surely if he is 
ace, he ought to see and study | 
e the man who thought he 
he Talipot tree. He knew 
ked it up in the dictionary, 
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ee is a kind of 
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all and high 
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data Not so 
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hich have taken 
iseurs, they are 
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ut, growing bold | 


gone in for ‘burgling,’ as 


ilways insist that in this, as 
lers are English. The conve 
lay many of these losses 


in | 


It is a curious 


*rse 


to 
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uch is this so that the English | 


1 leave,’ has its exact counter- 
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not 


it if a thing is worth 
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some comrades at a 


At last he got up and said, ‘I’m 


nouey ; 


back in 


half an hoe 
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tle store which he knew was kept 
ed her on the head, and taking 
found in the till he went back to 
iis game with the most perfect 


e past few days has been delightful. 
yreezy, dry underfoot and not too 
as been quite near perfection. 
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All 


t seem to affect the gay world who 
They are now staying 


s chateau, or at least pretending 
ys forracing have begun at Long- 
the racing will be hard with no one 
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Examinations. 


E. 


Dr. Hale’s article in regard 


ns, | would like to say a few words 
ice 


“nts, about thi 


s brain-tiring 


or- 


s they are conducted in the majority 
do not justly reveal the mental 


The usual 


questions asked do 


tritory to accurately determire how 


et 


the pupil knows, and yet he is| 
iflcant effort, a mark supposed to be 
iowledge of this study; while the 


examination-day totally unfits even a 
to acquit himself adequately. 
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vile 
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* Written examinations are held on the 
month, and during the fourth week 
‘requently aided by some of the pupils, 

dual statement of the mentai condition 
use of two or three Arabic nu- 
taxing the pupils with such kind of | 
surdening the teachers (those having 
‘h from fifty to two hundred papers to 
an would be, I should think, to dis- 
juent written examinations and sub- 
Ws, where each student is asked d.fferent 
whole class wili have the bevefit of 
while any who are uncertain, with a 


little personal attention from the teacher, will have a 
correct idea firmly fixed. 


mits to several colleges, where these wearing examina- 
tions are not thrust upon the pupils every month, but 
oral reviews keep the studies 
minds, and those useless reports, containing a few fig- 
ures, do not fatigue the teachers’ brains 
duties, or give certain pupils unneccessary werk. 
a student is at all negligent, he is at once informed and 
watched, and a note sent home if required. 


that he is not using his best efforts, gentle warnings 


| can 
ically an equivalent for mental effort? 
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I know of an excellent school, whose certificate ad- 


fresh in the students’ tl 


for their class ir 
Yet if 
Any observy- © 
ng teacher can judge of a pupil's work by his daily reci- 
is familiar with the 
topics under consideration; and, should it be § 


I dislike the injustice of the marking 
to 


system; for who 


presume measure brain power, or give numer- ¢ 


VALENTINE. 
Binghamt ’ ', ee 


l 
TO DANTE. I 
iplentieiiees ] 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. I 


O Dante, if you had lived in later years, 
I think the regal radiance of yuvur brain 


. - ® ’ 
Would not have spent itself on all those vain ' 
. : I 
Sarcasms and ironies, where vengeance rears 


A crest so viperous! Not the groans and tears 
: ' é : } 
Wrung from your foes in their eternal pain 


Would best have pleased you, but that loftier gain 


dry humorists! 
joke appears, how it is seized upon and worked over and 
over and over until it wishes it had never been born or 
at least had been and copyrighted itself. 


fell. 


system. 


What a boona new joke is to the army of wrung- 
When by some strange chance one such 


But of one 


1ing it may rest assured. Kind words may die and 


centenarians must, but a robust joke will live on forever 


1 perennial youth. 





A unique case was decided by the 
ourt last week. It concerned 


lowa Supreme 
the ownership of a 


meteor which fell ona farmin Winnebago County two 
tations, while in a doubtful case a personal conversation Y 
would showjwhether the student 
various 


ears ago. Peter Hoogland found it, dug it up, carried 


it off and sold it, claiming it as his by right of discovery, 


ince it ‘fell from heaven’ and had no other owner. John 


Goddard, the farmer, claimed the meteor as his property, 
will undoubtedly suffice. a 


leging that it becamea part of the soil on which it 
The court has sustained the farmer’s claim, and 
hus settled s question in which both law and science 


are interested. 


The bumptious small boy remarked that he should 
ike a steamer named for him if it were not fer hearing 
iimself spoken of as ‘she.’ The assortment of pronouns 
n the various languages is peculiar, while the gender of 
10uns, according Mark Twain, has no sense nor 


Howafunny he was when he gave himself rein 


to 


to deride the German genders! He found cause for com- 


ylaint in the fact that in Germany a person’s mouth, 
1eck, bosom, elbows, fingers, nails, feet and body are of 


the male sex, while the nose, lips, shoulders, breast, 


1ands, hips and toes are of the female sex; the hair, 


eyes, chin, legs, Knees, heart and conscience having no 


: ‘ sex at all. The inventor of the language, Mark reasons 

Of pity and pardon for the world’s worst jeers. guag ons, 
got what he knew about a conscience from hearsay. 

This house of hate you have builded, wrought so dread We are not so bad as our Teutonic friends in the matter 


With gargoyles that leer scorn below, above; 
With huge, dark spires; with 
den ; 
Ah, Dante, if you had fashioned it, instead, 
From the pure marble of mercy and of love, 
How mightier and more beauteous were it then! 


noisome crypt 


( ‘osmopolitan . 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


If the car goes November first, the car stove must go. | 


And therein Jieth the paradox. 


{mone other wholesome precautions against cholera | 
4 — | 
} 


of course we shall boil our ice water. | 
| ————————— | 
No amount of placarding can induce the withered | 
leaves to ‘keep off the grass.’ 
Sescasepenienchctaianaiaroaeltiss | 

is coming on, and if Boston | 


cannot aspire to a World’s Fair she is second to no city 
las headquarters for conventions. 

Wasn't it almost worth while to endure what we did 
while Washington {street was torn up for the relief of 
being settled again? 





The World’s Fair will be no great show unless exhib- 
itors rise to the opportunities of the free Innch and the 





sample package. 





The visitor to Mechanics’ Fair will be expected to 
pass by minor matters and take in the wonders of the 
Domestic Science department, exclaiming between times: 
“What hath not woman wrought!” 


| Captious people are having good times nowadays 
when the reporting of 4 nuisance js held to be a boon to 
the public. Nothing is so easy, and to some tempera- 
ments so delightful, as searching out neighborhood 





nuisances. 


These are gala days for the dental fraternity. The 
searching Autumn chill finds out every defective filling 
and neglected cavity and plays on each of the thousand 
strings that connect tooth and nail and the rest of the 
human body together. Then the sufferer drops 
| tune-in-the-slot, and the dentist does the rest. 


his for- 





The season is upon us again for 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf 
Sad thoughts and suany weather, 
and whether or not glory and grief ‘agree well together, 
it is hardly possible to disassociate them in the waning 








of the year. 





“The commonest woman,” said 
ithe barmaid, ‘‘knows 4 gevtieman by instinct. It isn’t 
| what they do, it’s what they don’t do.” Nevertheless, 
sundry little things that a gentleman does do show the 
guinea’s stamp, and whether men realizeit or not,not the 
slightest of these acts is lost upona woman. It goes 
| without saying that the reverse is just as true. A wo- 
and measures her acquaintances and cava- 


Victoria Dowling, 


| man weighs , 
| liers far more than these easy-going ‘men foik’ have been 
| 

| led to believe. 





|of pronouns, but we co need a new impersonal one, or 
and _genderless one, todo away with the tiresome Iteration 
'of ‘one,’ where we wish to make no distinction of sex. 


‘One’ gets very tired of using ‘one’s’ ingenuity to avoid 
this repetition. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


‘CHARACTERS’ 





AND EPITAPHS. 

This subject of characters or recommendations ap- 
peals to the imagination. In fact, imagination has a 
great deal to do with the typical written ‘character,’ 
whether it 1s penned by a mistakenly kind employer, or 
writ large and deep on a marble headstone. 

A ‘character’ that had evidently caught the light 
from all sides would bea curious document, bearing 
slight relation to those with which domestics go armed, 
their ordinary variety constructed ina partial 
light shining full upon their virtwes and leaving their 
faults deep in shade. 

Fancy the emotions of a would-be employer who 
should receive from the hand of an applicant a docu- 
ment running after this wise: 


being 


“‘The bearer, Mary O’Shafferty, has been in my em- 


ploy for four months. I cheerfully recommend her as 
a good laundress, but a miserable cook. She is exceed- 


ingly amiable in disposition, bat her laziness passes 
belief. She can do work well but needs constant over- 
sight and urging. I believe her to be honest but know 
her to be an unmitiga'ed liar. She rises early, but is 
out very late at night. I part with her because I cannot 
live with her any longer. ANN M. PLOYER. 

That is the sort of a ‘recommend’ that many a girl 
should bear about with her in place of the non-commital 
but most misleading note that she presents to the un- 
wary. The same istrue of all people, whatever sex or 
station, who sail under false colors of friendly letters of 
reference. Who has not been misled by them? 

Perhaps every individual possesses redeeming traits 
enough to allow a friendly estimate to be written, strictly 
true as far as it goes but leaving sundry all important 
points unmentioned. The man is what his friends de- 
clare him, but how much more and worse!  Brilliant— 
but dissolute; hardworking—but unreliable; gentlemanly 
—but dishonest. No disintegrating process separates 
the good elements from the bad, and taking him as he is 
the employer speedily sets him down asa very ‘bad lot’, 
and has his unvarnished opinion of the amiable friends: 
who gave him the glowing recommendation. 

In the final summing up, or the last written or graven 
‘character,’ surviving friends may be pardoned for inter- 
ring the evil with the bones, and encouraging the goodto 
llive along. A flattering epitaph is the last friendly office 
| that can be paid to the departed, and it it but natural to 
| make it a handsome one. 

Personally, I have but slight taste for the literature of 
|epitaphs and have made up no collection, either of the 
scandalous or glittering, golden type; but I could prepare 
|a home-made collection, confident that it would have 
| some merits not common to epitaphs. In making up a 
| sample list, I should endeavor to have my epitaphs give 
| some lucid conception of the character that they essayed 
|to portray. I should want them so true to life (in death) 

that friends and neighbors might remark, *‘That is 
Jacob Jones to a T,” as they perchance read: 





‘* Hic-jacet 


| Jacob Jones, a kind husvand_and father in the main, but 
cantankerous, miserly, and generally mean in his dealings 
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with thecommunity. Not without intermittent~aspira- 
tions toward better things but temperamentally incapable 
of attaining them. He left a fortune that is much appreci- 
ateed by his survivors.” 

mg Oragain: ‘Tic jacet Sarah Sadirons. An unfortunate- 
ly constituted woman who could never be comfortable 
unless in trouble with her fellow manand woman. Had 
fate blessed her with a patient husband and fond children 
her nature might have mellowed, but she lived a lonely 
and unsympathetic, not to say mischievous life, and diea 
unmourned.” 

Or yet again: ‘Hic jacet young Saul Sly. A neighbor- 
hood terror, disobedient to parents, impudent to his 
elders, overbearing and oppressive to his mates. What- 
ever good may have been latent in his nature was unde- 
veloped when untimely death overtook him.” 

If only good is to be spoken of the dead, we may 
single out at least one commendable trait to specify and 
deal less in glittering generalities. 

Tradition tells of a worthless, unambitious citizen who 


passed away from his place in a country community, and 


at night his fellow-loafers gathered in the village store 
to consume tobacco and speak of the dead. The subject 

of the departed was introduced and a silence followed, 

broken presently by one kind, quavering old voice, offering 

the only eulogy that came to mind: ‘‘John he was a good 
moker, that be was.” 

So a row or two of epitaphs might stand telling like a 
non-committal reference the truth concerning the silent 
sleepers, but not all the truth. 
a great help to the choir.” 


One might say ‘‘Ile was 
Another, ‘‘He would do any- 
thing for a person who flattered him,” and so on “She 
was extremely usefal in the church scciety;” ‘‘She was 


blessed with a pretty face; ‘‘He had a pleasing and 
insinuating style.” ‘He was a rare judge of horge-flesh ;” 
“She had a genius for cookery;” ‘‘He never 


chance to do himself a good turn”—and so the 


missed a 
kindly 
comments would run on, misleading no one and immortal- 
izing the salient good points of doubtful characters. 

Epitaphs are sald to reflect, like every other form of 
composition, the literary characteristics of the age in 
which they are written. These would be realistic, and 
by that sign jin de siécle. It is time that the marked simi 
larity of thought and expression that has existed in the 
literature of epitaphs for more than two thousand years 
should be varied in form, though the sentiments of erief 
and hope must remain essentially the same. 

Away back in the eighteenth century, the quaint old 
Spectator records his impressions gained while wandering 
Westminister Abbey. He affirms 
that ‘‘most of them record nothing else of the buried 
person but that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole history of his life being compre- 
hended in those two circumstances, that are common to 
all mankind.” The gentle essayist could but regard these 
registers as a sort of satire upon the departed persons, 
who had left no other memorial but thet they were born 
and that.they died. ‘They did put mein mind,” he says, ‘‘of 
several persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them for no other reason 
but that they may be killed, and who are celebrated for 
nothing but being knocked in the head.” 

Further wise reflections comment upon certain epi- 
taphs so extravagant that if it were possible for the dead 
person to be acquainted with them ‘‘he would blush at the 
praises that his friends had bestowed upon him.” The 
Spectator further declares himself delighted with several 
modern epitaphs written ‘‘with great elegance of expres- 
sion and justness of thought, thereby doing honour to the 
living as well as the dead.” 

That is a point that I have had prominently in mind in 
writing my list of realistic epitaphs. We want, more- 
over, to escape the tendency to acquaint the reader of 
tombstones with the self-evident facts of birth and 
death, from which the departed can reap no honor and 
for which they should not be held responsible, and to tn- 
terest the living in the character and achievement that 
were wrought out during the years between birth and 
death. 

An epitaph may suggest much of character and cir- 
cumstances within very brief limits. In Copp’s Hill 
Cemetery I have been interested in reading between the 
lines of the tombstone of Mrs. Ammey Hunt, who died 
in 1769, aged forty. Her stone bears the following sin- 
gular epitaph: : 

A sister of Sarah Lucas lyeth here 
Whom I did love most dear; 

And now her soul hath took its flight, 

And bid her spightful foes good night. 

It is singular that the memory of Ammey outlasts that 
of her presumably famous sister, Sarah Lucas, as well 
as thatof the surviving ‘I,’ who did love her so dear. 
But imagination has it all her own way in seeking to 
determine whether the ‘spightful foes’ were spiritual 
forces or whether the memory of some neighborhood 
or church quarrel rankled in the breast of him who 
erected the tombstone. 

As a final and consumately frank ‘character,’ let me cite 
an epitaph that has this moment been brought to my 
attention. In it an incensed brother-in-law freed his 
mind and paid off old scores, even if he did ruin himself 
by a tremendous stone-mason’s bill. The inscription is 


among the tombs In 


from a tomb in Horsely Down Churehyard, England, and 
runs thug: 


Here lie the bodies of 
Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste and charitable; 
But 
She was proud, peevish and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife and a tender mother; 
But 
Her husband and child whom she loved seldom saw 
her countenance without a disgusting frown; 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised with an en dear- 
ing smile, 
Iler behavior was discreet towards strangers, 
But 
Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad her conduct was influenced by good breeding, 
But 
At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, and was {seldom known to 
praise or to commend ’ 
The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were digerence of opinion and discovering flaws and 
Imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
And without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to every person tn the familly, 
But 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband 
Happy with good qualities, 
But 
Much more frequently miserable with her many failings, 
Inasmuch thatin thirty years’ cohabitation 
He often lamented that, 
Maugre all her virtues, 
He had not on the whole enjoyed two years 
Of matrimonial comfort. 
At length 
Finding she had lost the affection of her husband, as well as the 
regard of ber neighbors, 
family disputes having been divulged 
by servants, 
She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 
Her worn-out husband survived her four months and two days, 
and departed this life 
Nov. 28, 1768, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
William Bond, brother of the deceased, 
Erected this stone asa 
Weekly monitor to the wives of this parish, 
That they may avoid the infamy ot having 
Their memories handed down tw posterity 
With a patchwork character. 

If the wives of that parish rose to their opportunity, 
there should have been a subscription paper passed 
around on the death of William Bond, to repay his be- 
nign interestin their memories with a graven character 
that he who ran might read. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 
A WOMAN'S DAY. 


This is a story that was once told to St. Peter by a 
woman sitting outside his gate. He had objected to her 
entering, although she had aaswered most of his ques- 
tions straightforwardly and satisfactorily enough. ‘I 
do not like”—said St. Peter, surveying her critically, as 
doubtless was his duty under the circumstaoces—** I do 
not like that fretful pucker between the brows; I do not 
like that deep-graved ‘line of mockery’ that rans crescent- 
wise from the nostril to the lips. Such Mues are not 
popular, over there”—with a gesture toward the shining 
Gate. ‘‘Asa rule, we suggest to their owners a tempor- 
ary sojourn where—well, where it’s warm enough to 
ensure their melting out, so to speak!”—said St. Peter, 
politely. 

> 

The woman smiled, wanly. ‘I know as well as you 
do”—said she—‘‘that those lines mean impatience and 
fretfulness and ill-temper, and much unloveliness of the 
sort that is not welcome beyond the White Gate. But what 
I want to know is, are we judged by the lines alone, re- 
gardiess how we cameby them? Do weall fare alike— 
those of us who are born fretful, who achieve fretfulness, 
or who have fretfulness thrust upon them?” 

-’ 
_ 

St. Peter resignedly settled himself for a colloquy. 
“This comes”—he murmured resentfally, under his breath 
—‘‘of the higher education of women! When they were 
kept in their places in the lower world, they went to 
their places in this, without boring’ a saint with argu- 
ments !"—Then aloud—''O yes, we make distinctions! If 
you can show any exceptional trials, to account for—” 


‘But that’s just what I can’t do!”"—said she. “It 
isa’t great trials that do it. They dignify one and make 
one wise and steadfast. It’s the little, petty, stinging 
worries and anxieties and denials and disappointments — 
the gnat bites of the soul—that break down one’s temper 
and seam one’s face with liues all the heat of Purgatory 
won't iron out. Want an iliustration? Let me tell you 
the story of one day—a woman's day. 

°° 

‘*You wake and find it raining. Somebody borrowed 
your umbrella, last week, aud ycu haven't ahat you feel 
like spoiling; yet there are imperative errands to call you 
outinthe rain. Your new dress must be triedon, that 
day, or the dressmaker will not let you have it for 
Wednesday’s reception: and you have promised to pour 


—— a er 
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_ ae BER ys i. actos! 
tea. Then there is the friend who), ten Oo al 
on the three o'clock train: both fro; a} — mt 
point and personally, it is most import a 
a word with him, if you chase him 
1 . >. ; . 

.* 


“You look at your watch! y 
dress ina nervous hurry; your cors 

—‘‘Really, Madam!” said St. Pe: 
**Q, very well!” said she—''B 
a woman to Purgatory for irrita 
what it isto have tostop for a 
you're dressing in a hurry Ther 
boots, and find that weak place {n ¢ 
at last. There's nothing for it but 
| ones—and they've never been by 
woman to Purgatory for irrita! 
quailed before the righteous 
‘*when you never knew what it was 
| hadn't been broken fn! 


| 


7 * 
j a 
| “You are a bit late to breakfast 


| Bridget, in her well-meant intent t 
for you, has let it burn. You eat 
‘You look over your morning's 
| lars, a bill—you had forgotten it, a: 
‘the money you had been saving f 
|gloves. Alsoa note froma countr 
a sample, which she requests you t 
| from some bargain-counter, and no 
eents a yard. She has seen it adver 
“s" 

‘‘With this commission added 
you make hastily ready for a start 
old friend of your father’s. He is n 
tune; an old clergyman, the gray tw 
finds friendly chat its chief pale pleas 
itor you wouldn’t for your life refuse S 
sitand sit, and the clock-hands cree; 
begin to sting with the new boots’ press 
comes above your eyes the first pricking of 
the red-hot spike of neuralgia which a 
cient meal always drives there. 

‘‘He goes; you start. 
thing wrong with the trolley-wire. In 
wet with the muddy trail of many} 
| your cousin’s unmatchable sample. \t 
—at aconsiderable advance on the 
which your own pocket must answer f: Y 
change—your feet are by this time or rning plow 
|shares, if sensation is to be trusted; the s 
eyes is being driven home. 

‘*At your dressmaker’s. You do more wait 
have had nolunch: if you are to cat rf 
the station, you have scant time left [ iresst 
remarks that ladies who can give so little | to trying 
on can hardly expect well-fitting collars. (nt at last 
it is pouring violently. No herdic in sigh! ar 
can help you on your way to that part ir stat 
Doggedly you buckle down tothe walk. Your hat has 
lost its stiffening and droops intoxicated!) r one eye 
There is a little rentin the shoulder of your gossamer 
and a thin, icy stream is trickling down your rhenmat 
arm. You rush into the station, breathless, faint wit 
hunger, weariness and pain; your friend's train is jos 
under way, and you see it disappear in perspect 


Your car is 














“You get home. The rooms are c! ng and reek 
ing with smoke. The new janitor is trying to duics 
fire and doesn’t understand the drafts. ‘Tere is no Way 
of escaping the smoke except to hang out of the window 
in the rain. You try these proceedings, alternat 


*» = 
= 
“There is a note on the table. The messenger-0y 
Bridget explains, says the gentleman gav: t nat 
eight o’clock this morning, but he carried it to tie wrong 
address, and it wasn’t returned until half-an-hour 8 
It is a letter from your friend, stating tliat Ww 
wait for you in the main hall of the station un! 
utes of three; andif you did not come, W 
for gfanted the business under discussion w> 
would look elsewhere. 





* 2 
* 
“The spike is red-hot now, indeed; food 
| question; sleep equally so. You throw yours ; 
bed in the smoke-choked room. The rainy twiis5t © : 
darkening down. The day is over.” 
o% 

‘“‘Hm'm! "—said St. Peter, meditatively 
aday is, I infer, of not infrequent occur! 
‘‘About three a week!” said the woman, conc:s 7 
—as I understand it—there are no murders, or }1'8!" x 
‘language, or anything of that sort, laid to you get 
| —**Nothing of that sort.” 











»° - 
St. Peter sent a message through the silver o 
llay athis hand. ‘My dear”—he said benignantly— 
| bave ordered them to prepare a comfortable bedr 
thought you might care to rest yourself a litt 7 


ithe réception which [am sure the army of marty! 
wish to tender you, later in the evening.” 
DorotHy LUNDT: 
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SAVIOR’S DAY. 
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er 12, 1492. 


day 
after night, 
same Way, 
the left or 
from Spain, 
s unknown, 
s complain, 
s brave, 
to repine, 


wind and the wave, 
jaace divine; 
wi in their flight, 
-urrents’ play, 
stars by night, 





tinous tone. 
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kout by day. 


and fast 
1 message of cheer 
w floating past 
that is near. 
~ s are now, 
watch they keep, 


' yr +) 
vil 


e prow, 


mitless deep. 


ndled and fanned 
yf a distant light 
il brand 
iarkness of night; 
vatching and keen, 
aye jan to proclaim 
ry for Custile’s queen, 


Linked with his own fair fame. 


Wearing slowly away, 
Passes that wearisome night; 


mes the dawning of day, 
g wished-for light. 
Slowly t sts arise, 
ailing far off to the lee, 


ind as it lies 
f the slumbering sea. 


breathless cry 
Sent up f ) hearts that rejoice; 
Land!” is the glad reply 
ng chokes the voice. 
Right in their westward way 
inknown before! 
Happy St. Savior’s day ! 
Happy San Salvador ! 


Lies a world 


Isaac BasseTT CHOATE. 
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yatriamph of cheerful good nature to be 
suelo pass over two months late in autumn—thbe fall 
otis being October and November—in & little Swiss 
tnton Where the proportion of rainy days to fair ones 
was sbout eight or nine to one, and yet to give an account 
t and lively as is this of Mr. Howells’s. 
roved to be a myth; the vintage festival 
se of festive; yet the reader feels that it 
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‘i story of Bonnivard from the romantic 
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ng Distorical and topographical study of 
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Swiss hatred of Bismarck, which was 
nced as that of the Strasbourgeoises, 
e for Bismark that was bad enough,” 
rks On politics and education, are about 


n the book on those subjects that every 


agreeable one. 


in international groups that has been the traditional 
English one—‘‘But I dare say,” he admits, ‘‘this is all my 


fancy.” 





THER DESIRE OF BRAUTY. 


Being Indications for Wsthetic Culture. 
By Theodore Child. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Art criticism is of various sorts; sometimes excessive- 
ly dogmatic, again modestly suggestive, sometimes hope- 


\fulas to the future of art, and then, contrariwise, 
| gazing backward to the perfections of the antique. 


Mr. 
Child endeavors to present a catholic view of the achieve- 
| ments of artists in manifesting that beauty which the 
| esthetic side of man’s nature craves, and he never makes 
|himself the mouthpiece of any exclusive school. It is 
| true that there are indications here and there of some- 

| thing that comes rather near to superciliousness, and to 

| most readers the paradox—'‘‘that superficial manifesta- 

tions of artistic and literary, or, to be more comprehen- 

sive, let us say, of wsthetic sympathy, spring generally 

from a basis of common contempt”—will be scarcely an | 
Nejther does it seem necessary to bring 
the pessimism of Buddhism to the support of an wsthetic 
philosophy, The author’s style is in keeping with the | 
esthetic nature of his subject, though the reader will 

wonder how sucha word as ‘sculping’ could have been 

found acceptable. 

The remarks upon the artistic tendency in different 

ages and schools are excellent, and the general tone of 

the book, as has been hinted, is suggestive rather than 

argumentative. 


‘Four Destinies,’ by Théophile Gautier, translated by 
Lucy Arrington (New York: Worthington Company) is a 
book whose plot !s of the old-fashioned sort; though the 
characters (in the translation) talk modern English. It 
is a mystery that an author capabie of as delicate writing 
as Gautier should care to use such a dime-novelish series 
of events, and the moral reflections toward the close do 
not atone for the general unpleasantness of the book. It 
suggests Mr. Howells’s dreams after eating pickled mush- 
rooms—dreams, he says, which if he could have written 
them out would have made his fortune as a ‘romantic 
novelist.’ The book is illustrated. 
JAPANESE SWORD-MAKING. 

The annual volume of Proceedings of the Numismat- 
ic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia (published by 
the Society, 1892) is a work attractive in illustration as 
well as interesting in its letter-press contents. Inthe 
volume just come to hand, containing the proceedings of 
the Society for the year 1891, the most notable papers, 
liberally illustrated, are one by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
Honorary Curator of the Egyptian Department of the 
Museum of Archeology and Paleontology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on certain symbols used in the 
decoration of pottery from Daphne and Naukratis; and 
one by Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman on Japanese swords. 
| Mr. Lyman’s monograph has value by reason of the com- 
pleteness of the detail with which the subject is treated, 
without a superfluity of technical phrase. Indeed, the 
story of the forging, the tempering, the wearing and the 
superstitious clustering about the Japanese sword is 
here told ina manner so interesting as to compel quo- 
tation. 

‘‘The sword-smith,” writes Mr. Lyman, ‘‘was held in 
high esteem, far above all other mechanics, and even one 
of the Emperors practiced the art of forging swords. 
Very good smiths were sometimes given the title of 
Lord of Vice-Lord of a province, or a high military 
rank, with anannuity. Some of our swords this even- 
ing are marked as made by the Lord of a province. The 
smith prepared himself for his work by prayers, by self- 
purification through the strictest fasting from all ani- 
mal foodand spirituous drink, through abstinence from 
all intercourse with women, even with his own wife, 
who was not allowed so much as to enter the forge, and 
through daily cold ablutions and other godly behavior of 
all kinds. Above the anvil, between two upright bam- 
boos, hung the sacred straw-rope, with its bunches of 
straw and its cut paper. The smith went to his impor- 
tant work adorned with the ceremonial dress of a court 
noble. With such manifold precautions the making of a 
blade often lasted months, or even years. Not only 
must the five elements, fire, water, wood, metal, and 
earth, work together to make a good sword, but really 





viiged to mention. For the most part, 
the little things that only appeal to the 
server; the beautiful autumn foliage, that 
‘escribes with a burst of mock-patriotism 
igleism ‘‘Shail I own that while this effect 
y Zorgeousness of our autumn leaves, it 

2 tenderer, richer, more tastefully lovely? 
" ‘autumnal descent of the kine,” in which 
,.. . ~ Feme suitability” of Montreux “to the purpoess 
_... -fbational novelist”; or the furnished castle to 
Ase ‘\s fancy; or—but one might go on at con- 
RA a “beth in such an enumeration, so many pleasant 
ve ; wa Have been recorded in this little book of the 
ena Dite Series. Asa whole, the land of his 
ee people reminded Mr. Howells of New 
‘Germans, he thinks, are taking the position 
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something charming to ear and eye”; | 


great skill and experience were required. No doubt suc- 
cess was promoted by the profound concentrated atten- 
tion, complete carefulness, and conscientious thorough- 
| ness aroused by the momentous solemnity attached to 
the operation through, to be sure, a superstition that 
gave it sanctity.” 

The manner of the sword-smith’s manipulation in pro- 
| ducing the bar of steel from which the sword is to be 
fashioned is thus described: ‘‘A steel plate, with an 
iron rod welded to it asa handle, and with several pieces 
| of steel placed upon it, is heated in the fire and is ham- 
| mered out on the anviltoa shape about six or eight 
inches long by an inch and a quarter, or two and a half 
wide, and one-quarter or three-quarters of an iach thick, 
‘according to the size of the blade desired, allowing for 
‘loss in hammering. The steel bar so formed is marked 


‘with a chisel at mid-length, and doubled over, heated | 





ee : 





again, and hammered out toa bar of about the same 
dimensions as before; doubled over again, re-heated and 
hammered out once more, and so on until it has been 
folded and hammered fifteentimes. Then its iron han- 
dle is cut off. In like manner three more such bars are 
made. The four bars are welded upon one another into 
a som what thicker, longer bar, and this again Is five 
times doubled over and hammered out to about the same 
dimensions. The resulting bar, then, is made up of a 
vast number of layers intimately welded together. The 
first doubling gives two, the second four, and so ov ap 


to the fifteenth, which gives 82,768, and the four small 


| bars together consist of 131,072 layers, and after the 


five additional foldings there must be 4,194,304 layers. 
In consequence of these thin iayers produced by the 
repeated folding, the polished sword has fine lines like 
the grain of wood.” 

This exquisite, laborious, patient care is continued to 
the end. ‘There is a legend,” writes Mr. Lyman, ‘‘that 


| CHILDREN’S RIGHTS: 


| CANOEMATES: A STORY 


| Masamune in forging his sword kept time to his hammer 
blows with the cry, ‘Tenka taihei! Tenka tathei!l’ (Peace 
|on earth! 


Peace on earth!)and his swords accordingly 


were always used with good omen and peaceful results. 
But that Muramasa in like manner kept time with the cry, 
‘Tenka tairan! Tenka tairan!’ (War on earth! War on 
earth!) so that his swords were never satisfled without 
causing mischief, and could not be returned to the scab- 
bard without drawing blood. 
that the swords of Muramasa must never be drawn 

returned to the scabbard without making blood flow.” 


There is, indeed, a saying 
and 
THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


The new quarterly, projected by graduates of Harvard 


and announced a little time ago, makes a truly sumptuous 
appearance in its first number, issued from the Riverside 
Press. 


It is worthily artistic in its outward appearance 


and its contents do credit to the taste and judgment of 
the two very bright men who serve as editors, Mr. Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer and Mr. Frank Bolles. 
of the late Dr. Henry I. Bowditch 
frontispiece, and a biographical tribute to this great physi- 
cian is made by Mr. C. F. Folsom. Dr. Peabody contributes 
the leading paper, on ‘The Worth of a University Edu- 
cation ;’ and other writers are Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 


A fine head 
has the place of 


President Eliot, W. P. Garrison, W. J. 
Thayer, W.C. Lane, and Mr. Bolles. 
From the paper by Mr. Warren K. Blodgett, Jr., we 
quote his statment of the genesis of of the present Maga- 
zine. ‘*The first suggestion of the present Magazine,” 
he writes, ‘‘was made in December last, at a ‘smoke talk’ 
of the Harvard Class of ‘78; a committee was appointed 
by the Class at that time to confer with members of other 
Classes with a view to the establishment of a paper or 
magazine which should be controlled by the graduates of 
the University, amd which should furnish accurate, infor- 
mation of things interesting to the graduates, with such 
individual expressions of opinionas might from time to 
time be desired. Graduates representing various Classes 
met several times in conference, cordially approved the 
Idea, and formulated plans for carrying it out; but de- 
cided to take no action until it should be clear that 
sufficient financial support could be obtained to justify 
the undertaking. After a patient canvass of the whole 
body of Harvard men, it became clear that there would 
be no lack of financial support, and the preliminary com- 
mittee called a general meeting of the graduates for the 
formation of a permanent organization. In accordance 
with the call, on July 1st, the Friday after last Commence- 
ment Day, at a meeting of graduates held in Boston, an 
association was organized under the name of the ‘Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association,’ and in its hands was 
placed the entire charge of the publication of the Maga- 
zine. What its future may be depends upon the men for 
whom it has been established, and they may naturally 
look for a word in its first number in regard both to its 
business management and to its literary scope.” 

We venture the prediction, as we entertain the hope 
and belief, that the future of the magazine will be as 
satisfactory as its first number is brilliant. 


NEW EOOKS.,. 


Tucker, F. W. 
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THE WILD-ROSE THICKET. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Where humming flies frequent, and where 
Pink petals open to the air, 


The wild-rose thicket seems to be 
The summer in epitome. 


Amid its gold-green coverts meet 
The late dew and the noonday heat: 


Around it, to the sea-rim harsh, 
The patient levels of the marsh; 


And o’er it the blue heavens bent, 
Half sufferance and half content. 


Harper's Weekly. 
THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The educational features which are displayed at the 
Mechanics’ Fair are quite as interesting and valuable in 
their way as are the mechanical ones, although, of 
course, not nearly 80 extensive } 

The exhibit promised by the City of Boston is not as 
yet at all creditable, although the fair has been open for | 


| 


more than a week, and there has been at least three 
months time for its preparation. Four or five little work- 
benches, with a written label tacked upon one of them 
stating that they will be occupied by pupils from the | 
public schools, are all that there is to be seen at the | 
present time. No signs, no attempt at enclosure or 
embellishment; an incomplete show, which at this com- | 
parative late date would suggest indifference or incom 
petence on the part of a civilian exhibitor, and which 
argues but poorly for the prospects of the city exhibition 
at the Columbian Exposition, should the same _ policy 
prevail. 

Among otherthings on the platform of Grand Hall 
is arelief map of South America ona very large scale. 
It bears the name of W. A. Robinson, Dudley School, 
and evidently does not form any part of a commercial 
scheme. 
application is 
heads which mark the boundaries of the countries try to 
argue some adaptation to the uses of the blind, a hypoth- 


It leaves one, however, to guess just what its 


Some who gaze at the projecting nail- 


esis which a consideration of the conventional coloring 
of the map seeins to disprove. Some more information 
about the map would be of benefit to those who have an | 
interest in maps, while the wsthetic sense would be 
spared a shock, were the wooden framework, upon 
which it stands 
tion. 

On the opposite side of the platform, a globe-maker 
has occupied a small space, the only evidence of whose 
name or abiding place is the almost microscopic legend 
upon) his globes. Two styles of celestial globe are 
shown, one plain terrestrial and one bearing isotherms to 
delight the soul of the physical geographer. 

Close at hand, in a neat case, there is a beautiful 
exhibit of minerals by Mr. Geo. 8. Frazar of West Med- 
ford. One who does not know the simplest elements 
of mineralogy can here find interest in the examination 
of the beautiful specimens. Transparent quartz is shown 
in large crystals, with the hair-like threads of other 
penetrating minerals of different kinds, while other 
crystals are notable for their purity. Bright-hued spec- 
imens are shown here, which will be a revelation to those 
not familiar with the splendor of the mineral world. 

Inthe upper gallery of Grand Hall, t»e educational 
exhibits have found a stronghold. 
are taken up in several different ways, all of them effect- 


less evidently in an unfinished condi- 


| 





| 


| 


1" . | 
The natural sciences | 
' 
| 


alcove, the care of the sick is considered in all that 
applies tothe mechanics and in much that pertains to 
the science of nursing. Many contrivances for the com- 
fort and convenience of the sick are here brought to- 
gether—beds, rests, shields, dissectable sick-gowns, 
tables, etc.—while the theoretical part of nursing is by 
no means forgotten. 

Nearly half of the Southern Upper Gallery of Main 
Hall has been partitioned off and forms a convenient 
audience-room, fitted up as a gymoasinm. The project 
of educatiag the public in the principles upon which 
Swedish gymnastics is based originated with Baron Nils 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Posse, and he itis who has pre-empted this space and | 


furnished the apparatus. Realizing that the opportunity 
which ordinary people have of learning about this systera 
is very small, he here affords a chance for any one, 
not only to study the principles, but to see and to 
judge of the class-work itself. He has brought over into 
this gymnasium a set of classes, and every morning, at 
teu o'clock, a regular lesson is given eitherby him or by 
his assistant, Miss Maxwell. 
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on ‘Natural Philosophy.” Mr. Win; 
while he did not venture to asser: ; oe : —— i 
cently observed at the Lick Observat a , 
the one seen at Hartford more than im ovtcal wig rife, bis 
centuries ago, yet he was surprised tha: + mare apts. ! 
istence of a fifth satellite of Jupite; i “a 
generally regarded as a new idea. - 
R. C. Winthrop, Jr., communi: 
papers a fragment of a diary, hithe, : Mur sen! 





ite 


which John Winthrop, Jr., deser 
him in November and December. 
siderable part of New England Fy 
Mr. Winthrop communicated severg ; ‘ 
ing to the first establishment of iron w 
land, in 1644, the precise site of , - és ; 
subject of prolonged discussion I a 
brought to light confirm the accuracy 


4 > \ 


| reached several years ago byS. A. Bat ‘ : 4 


The question of physical culture is one in which | 


|nearly every intelligent person is interested, and the 


philosophical system which is here shown, with its logi- 


| cal sequence of exercises, 1s certainly worthy of discus- 


sion and approval. While it is true that any one 


especially interested in these matters may learn about | 


them in the gymnasium itself, still there is that very 


| 


large class, interested to a more moderate extent, who | 


would deem it intruding to force their way to view pri- | 
vate classes. Such can here, in this public manner, | 


receive what information they desire. There are many 
in this class, and to these Baron Posse’s public exhibition 
of the system of gymnastics which he uses will be edu- 
cationally of great benefit. 

A discussion of the educational features of the Fair 
would not be complete without some mention of the ‘talks’ 
which are given at the Woman’s Headquarters every 
morning at eleven, under the care of Mrs. E. A. Richard- 
son. In their importance, they deserve mention more at 
length, which must be reserved for another paper. 
These talks, in which our brightest women each will 
have her part, have been s» successful that already the 
little alcove is crowded daily with interested auditors. 
Music, dentistry, training, journalism and 
charity have already been discussed, while for the com- 
ing week, an equally attractive list has been prepared 
Itis the following; Monday, ‘Retrospect and Prospect’ 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


manual 


luesday will be devoted tu 
the consideration of a number of small industries; apiary 
work, by Mrs. Williams, small fruit culture by Mrs. 
Marcia C. Douglass and the unfermented grape juice by 
Mrs. Sarah Sampson. On Wednesday, the milk and but- 
ter industries will be considered. It is expected that Mr. 
G. M. Whittaker of the New England Farmer will demon- 
strate experimentally the methods of testing milk and 
butter, Mrs. Wood will discuss the sterilization of milk 
and its advantages, while itis probable that Mr. Lowe 
will speak on the impurities of water as affecting the 
milk. The programme for Thursday has not yet been 
definitely settled; on Friday, the different departments of 
scientific work will be discussed by the members of the 


Agassiz Association, and on Saturday, Mrs. A. M. Diaz | 


will speak on ‘Woman’s Thought as Affecting the World’s 
Affairs.’ 


DOINGS UF THE SOCIETIES. 





BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


The first meeting of the Bostonian Society after the 
summer recess was held in the Old S ate House, Wednes- 


ive, while physical culture, the science of nursing, and|day afternoon. The following new members were 


the discussion of woman's work in arts, sciences and 


mechanics are features of daily consideration which one | 


cau not afford to miss. 

In what bas been termed ‘Science Square,’ the Barton 
Chapter of the Agassiz Association exhibits some valu- 
able work. 
marine representatives, is quite fully represented. The 
local conchology, notably that of the water edge of South 
Boston, is represented ina series of shells, collected by 
Mr. W. W. Herman, which is a very complete representa- 
tion of this order of our fauna. Another large case is 
illustrative of our economic mineralogy and geology. 
The Wood's Holl Zodlogical Laboratory is represented 
by some cases of specimens of different forms of animal 
life, notable among which may be mentioned the slides, 
sections, skeleton and drawings of the development of 
the toad-fish by Miss Cornelia M. Clapp. The subject 
was one considered in a monograph upon this fish by 
this lady, published in the Proceedings of this Labora- 
tory. Many other specimens of a scientific value are 
collected about Science Square, notable among which 
may be mentioned the superb botanical specimens of 
Miss Caroline M. Crawford. 

A short distance away, Mrs. Sheldon exhibits a case 
filled with choice shells, which are prettily arranged and 
correctly named. Thescience of. photography is repre- 
sented by many beautiful and artistic priuts by amateurs, 
which adorn the walls of the Women’s Headquarters and 
are scattered about in the different cases. In a little 


The zodlogy of this region, or at least its | 


unanimously elected. 


j 


bury, Mrs. Marie C. Brooks, Lindsley H. Shepard, Arthur 
| D. Phelps, Charles A. Bailey, Dr. Robert Thaxter Edes, 
|Charles J. Bishop, Jr., and Dr. Edmund Channing 
Stowell. 
A letter from Charles W. Parker was read, be- 
stowing upon the Society the two paintings of John 
Adams and Fisher Ames, after Stuart, which were loaned 
to the society by Dr. Edgar Parker in 1886 and bequeath- 
ed by him to the Society at his death. 

Judge Mellen Chamberlain read an interesting histori- 
‘eal paper on James Otis and the writs of assistance, 
argued before the superior court sitting in the council 
| chamber for the February term 1761. 





MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. H 





| Miss Shannon as Ethelyn, her crippled sister a 
|confidante, and Mrs. Whiffen as W 


L. Vernon Briggs of Boston, Caroline Dow of Rox- | 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society, Thursday evening, Dr. 


George E. 


Ellis, the President, occupied the chair. It was an- 


nounced that a new volume of Proceedings would be 


ready for delivery next week. 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop sent a communication calling | 
attention to the fact that the 16th volume of the proceed- | 
ings contains a detailed account of a supposed fifth satel- | 


lite of Jupiter, observed at Hartford in New England, on 


the 6th of August, 1664, by Gov. John Winthrop of Con- | 
necticut, who, however, in commnnicating this to the| 


Royal Society, did not claim it as an original discovery, 


but stated that he had previously met with it in a work | the Tremont Theatre, Miss Pixley has appeared as *} 


| rather ponderous middle-aged doctor and his s 
| bride, on the subject of white hes. [h 
ing his sweetheart’s chaffing remark tha 


ibring her to confusion. He is ‘ hois t $ 
| petard’ ; his apparently harmless fib, as t viag ta 
on the previous morning, a ride overag 

| grey mare, plunges himself and everybody els 

| hottest of hot water, from which it takes three acts | 


Braintree, that the original works we; 
rison’s Mills on the river Monetiquot 
The New Ecgland Association of ( 
atory Schools opened its seventh a 
Boston Latin [School vesterday af 
was well attended, but took plac: 
mention in this issue. Today th: 
election of officers take place follow 
paper by Prof. James M. Peirce of Ha 


THE THEATRES. 
At the Hollis Street Theatre, th: 
have received, this week, a cordial we 


é 


ton, and have anundantly earned tl 


a characteristically spirited and grvcef 

two new and very entertaining plays I 
‘White Roses,’ is a one-act trifle as fri 
fragrant as its name. Itis practically a mo 


young girl whose April tears over her sweetheart’s . 
posed indifference toward her ata ball from w 


has just returned, are turned to April sm 
covery of a note hidden in her bouquet of w 
It is all wonderfully innocent and pur 

is delightfully presented by Miss Cayva 


tionate old nurse. 

‘The Grey Mare,’ gived as the afterpiec: 
comedy, full of queer but not incredibl 
wonderfully droil and merry, and refres! 
honest. Its motif is a quarrel between an 


; 


wit to tell a credible lie, resulves tot 


lfish them out. The play is crowded with action, a 
with droll lines, and has neither a «dull 

coarse moment; a white blackbird, this, among | 
| mirth-makers! 

It is acted to admiration, proving once mor 
be needed, that comedy can be perfectly pres 
|}acompany capable of and wonted to much 

|Mr. Kelsey, as Dr. Maxwell, 
| funny picture of an honest mind tangled as 

| web of flbs; Miss Cayvan, as merry, hearty A s 
|her sunny, wholesome self; and Mr. Williams 

| fly-about, distracted Alyernon, is dryly 
| droll. 

| At the Globe Theatre, ‘lhe White Squad 
| iantly spectacular melodrama, has delighted 
fences. It tells a heroic story with a patriot 

| spiritedly acted and very finely set. Mr. Hilla 
| leading character, had a cordial welcome ba 


gives a very Ait 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. Kod 
and his company have presented ‘The Fac: 
| light,’ a romantic drama turning on the o 
lincident of a phenomenal resemblance betwe: 
of totally different character. The p 
cleverly handled, there being long stretches 
| motiveless and monotonous emotion; the sce! 
the villain appears are easily the most enterta - 
it is as Rabat, the villain, that Mr. Mantell d : 
work; as the hero, Victor, he is singularly pe! 
'and unconvincing. Mr. Buchanan’s maniy youn- 
Narcisse, Miss Behrens’ gentle Lucile, ahd Miss M* ; 






























































gay Marguerite deserve an especially cordial Ww 
commendation. 

At the Park Theatre, ‘1492’ continues on its Merl 
‘La Regaloncita,’ the fairy little dancer, ts 4 whe 
addition to the ollo of attractions. The litt J hes 


ceived, by invitation of her manager, a few *! 


the Reynolds House, on Wednesday afternoon, and gav* 
them, by her quaint hospitality, a sunoy hour 

At the Boston Theatre, the ‘Old Homesteas i 

Ae’ 


sta} 


reached the last week but one of its successful 
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Castelar, writes of Columbus’s homeward voyage after | 
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AN AUTUMN MELODY, 


———y———— 


BY M. C. GILLINGTON,. 


What notes of what ditty can sound from the city, 

From out of the dust and the din, 

Where the sun’s pallid taper is dim through the | 
vapor 

That shrouds all the sorrow and sin? 

At evening I listen—the murky lamps glisten, 

The stars peep by two and by three; 

The harsh Babel noises replace your sweet voices, 

Dear seal 


Yet past the fog curtain, [ know it for certain, 

The barn roofs have caught the last ray; 

The smoke of the threshing is softly enmeshing 
srown gables with delicate gray; 

The red leaves are fulling, the plovers are calling, 
The sea wind is salt o’er the wold; 

The bryonies blacken, the tufts of green bracken 

Turn gold. 


O scents that redouble 
atubble 

The plow cleaves a pathway of hope! 

© woods fading yellow, 


where slow through the 


and orchards grown 
mellow, 


And flocks on the far-away slope! 

O bea songs that mingle on boulder and shingle, 
© fields that of old-time I knew! 

My heart swells to bursting with Infinite thirsting 


For you! 
Chambers’ Jourual. 
CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 
Lord Tennyson’s new volume ig an- 


nounced under the title ‘ Akbar’s Dream 
and Other Poems.’ The greatest of the 
Mogul emperors, says the London Liter- 
ary World, the wise, gentle, and tolerant 
Akbar, who planned the noble city of Fat- 
ehpur Sikri, whose ruins still survive, in 
singular preservation, to excite the admir- 
ation of the Western traveller, wasa great 
dreamer who, among other things, fan- 
cied himself entitled to Divine honors. 
He was also not free from superstition. 


Mrs. Gilmore, widow of the famous 
band-master, writes to the New York 
Herald asking that the subscription, which 
was started without her knowledge, to 
erect & monument to her late husbard be 
closed and the money refurded, as she 
says Mr. Gilmore was averse to what he 
styled * forced tributes.’ 


King Oscar of Sweden has decided to 
present the members of the Oriental Con- 
gress, which was held recently in London, 
with a Swedish drinking horn, such as 
the Vikings once used. King Oscar pre- 
sided over the Oriental Congress held in 
Stockholm two years ago. He is the great- 
est scholar among the rolers of Europe, 
and js perfectly at home in the company 
of scientific and literary {men. He is a 
cleyer musician, having composed various 
pieces, and is a poet and dramatist of 
merit. 


A. C. Kautfman, president of the Van- 
derbilt Benevolent Association of Charles- 
ton, has sent a souvenir to Ruth Cleveland 
in honor of her first birthday. The sou- 
venir is in the shape of a leaflet, band- 
sowely bound, with the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘*Rath Cleveland, 1891, October, 
1892; a greeting from the 
Benevolent Association, Charleston, S. C., 
to Miss Ruth Cleveland on her first birth- | 
day. May length of days be on her right | 
hand, and in her left hand riches and/ 


honor: may her ways te ways of pleasant- | 


ness and all her paths be peace.” 


Lord Charles Bruce, 


who has made a 
study of 


the contents of the Althorp | 
Library, has written an account of the) 
most important books in the collection. 
This will be published soon in a volume of 
about 300 pages quarto, with many illus- 
trations and fac-sim les, under the title, 
‘Treasures of the Althorp Library.’ 


Mr. George McNeill has accepted an !n-, 


vitation from the Everett Colnambus Day 
celebration committee to deliver the ora- 
tion in that city on Columbus Day, Oct. 21 


Daniel Lothrop, the Boston publisher, ap- 
pears in this month’s Book News. 


The Rev. H. S. Haweis, at the request 
of the family, oo nndertaken the compila- 
tion of a memoir of the late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, from private papers placed in 
his hands, and from personal reminis- 
cences. 


A friend of Leigh Hunt, Mrs. 


At the time when both the author of 
‘Imagination and Fancy,’ and Thomas Car- 
lyle were very poor, the latter had a visitor 
one day who discovered two golden sover- 
eigns exposed in a little vase on the chim- 
ney-piece, and asked what they were for. 
Carlyle looked—for him—embarrassed and 
gave no definite answer. ‘‘Well, now, my 
dear fellow,” said the visitor, ‘neither 
you nor Tam quite ina position to play 
ducks and drakes with sovereigns; what 
are they for?” ‘*Well,” said Carlyle, ‘the 
fact is that Leigh Hunt likes’ better to find 
them there than that [ should give them 
to him.” 


| Lo 


Vanderbilt | 


Duncan | 
Stewart, tells this story in ‘Good Words’: | 





Gen. Longstreet, one of the most famous 


of Lee’s corps commanders, &peaks in high | 
praise of the bravery and skill of the late 
Gen. Jobn Pope, whose qualities he bad 
| good occasion to appreciate ard remember. 
uvongstreet says that no one could have 
| done better under the circomstances than 
| Pope in the struggle of August, 1862, in 
| Virginia. 


The pianist, Paderewski, who has been 
very ill with an attack of rheumatic fever, 
is now out of danger. 


According to a writer in Black and 
White, Mr. Hardy is in himself a gentle 
anda singularly pleasing personality. Of 
middle height, with a very thoughtful face 
and ratber melancholy eyes, he is neverthe- 
less an interesting and amusing compan- 
ion. He is regarded by the public at large 
asa hermit ever brooding in the far-off 
seclusion of a west country village. A 
fond delusion which is disproved by the 
fact that he is almost more frequently to 
be seen ina London drawing-room, or a 
Continental hotel, than in the quiet O)d 
| World lanes of rural Dorsetshire. 


Chief Justice Fuller 
gone to Washington, after spending 
entire summer in Camden, Me. 
plan to be there again next year. 





have 
the 
They 


and family 


The law library of the late Hugh Dailey, 
of New Haven, has been presented to the 
Yale Law School by his sisters. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, it is reportad, 
has established a literary and social club 
in Samoa, with his wife as president. 


Professor C. A. Young writes from 
Princeton to Professor Barnard at the Lick 
Observatory, to say that with the 23-inch 
telescope—the fourth instrument in size in 
America— he cannot see the fifth moou of 
lupiter; which seems to dispose effectually 
of all those claims from Washington, De- 
troit and elsewhere, of discoveries of that 
body before it was seen from Mount Ham- 
ilton. 


The old war-governor of Iowa, Samuel 
Kirkwood, has been honored in a pleasant 
way. Fifty men who had been associated 
with him in office in the last 30 years 
gathered at Iowa City, Mr. Kirkwood's 
home, and paid their respects to bim. The 
veteran statesmen is now in his 79th year. 


During the first success of Renan’s ‘ Vie 
de Jesus,’ it was the fashion to ‘answer’ 
him. A_ well-known professor, not of 
the higbest standing, boasted of having 
‘answered’ the author of ‘The Life of 
Jesus,’ and the late James Hlanmay ad- 
dressed to him this epigram : 
You've answered Renan? 
true; 
Men only answer when they're spoken to. 
And Kenan speaks to scholars, not to you 
Miss Adelaide Utter is clerk of the 
United States Court at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Miss M. Latham is elerk of the United 
States District Court at Springfield, Mo. ; 
Mrs. M. M. Kingsland is a commissioner 
of the United States Circuit Court in St. 
Louis (where Phwbe Couzins served as 
United States marshal): and a woman 


Well, that’s strange if 


of Jasper county, Mo. 


Von Moltke’s famous economy in lan- 
guage used to inspire bets among the 
| officers and general staff, every year as the 
| King’s birthday came around, as to the 
|number of words he would employ in pro- 
posing his master’s health. Some backed 
a nine-word speech, others put their money 
(on eight words. Moltke’s habit was to 
say, ‘‘To the health of his Majesty, Em- 
peror and Kiog”; or, ‘‘To His Imperial 
Majesty's health.” In 1884 an oyster bresk- 
| fast was staked on the Marshal’s not using 
|/more than nine words, but, because he be- 
gan with the word ‘gentlemen,’ the bet 
| was lost. Thereupon the loser found such 
comfort as he could in declaring that the 
| General was growing loquacious in bis old 
age. 





} 


Once when Tennyson was reading ‘Maud’ 
aloud to a group of friends, he paused at 


+ the passage— 
A portrait of Margaret Sidney, widow of | 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
‘They were crying and calling,— 
| and asked one of his hearers what birds 
these were. She was scared into replying 
sentimentally, ‘‘Nightingales.” “Bosh!” 
rejoined Tennyson; ‘‘what a cockney you 
are! Nightingales don’t say ‘Maud.’ Rooks 
do, or something like it. Caw, caw, caw, 
caw!” And he resumed the reading. 


The wife of Ernest Renan was a dangh- 
ter of Ary Scheffer, the painter of ‘Chris- 
tus Consolator,” Mignon Aspirant au Ciel,’ 
and many other pictures of religious senti- 
ment. She is a lovely woman still, in ber 
oldage. She, with their sons, was present 
at her husband's death-bed. Shortly be- 
fore his death, Renan turned to his wife 
and asked: ‘‘But why are you sad!” 
**Because I see you suffer, ” she replied. 
‘‘Be calm and resigned,” he responded. 
“We undergo the laws of that nature 
whereof we are a manifestation. We 
perish, we disappear, but heaven and 


earth remain, and the march of time goes 


on forever.” 


holds by election the office of county clerk 


Ex- Gebritary Whitney will occupy the 
Travers Villa ln Newport next season. 


The Lovell Cycle Club held its last ron 


in TORBER = 


—————— toe 
Prudent 
Purchasers save mu - ent 
ful discrimination in their «1. “tion 


of the season last week Thursday, under 
the command of Capt. T. P. Lovell and 
Lieut. D. R. Harvey. The riders went to | 
the reservoir, and on their return to the 
city had a pleasant dinver at the Quincy 
House, Col. B. S. Lovell and Mr. H. L. 
Lovell being the special guests of the even- 
ing. Heretofore only those in the employ 
of John P. Lovell & Co. have been eligib’e 
to membership in the club, but it was de- 
cided Thursday night to admit outsiders, 
and also to take a more formidable part i: 
cycling affairs. These officers were elected: 
President, H. L. Lovell; vice-president, 
Miss A. M. Hall; secretary, D. R. Harvey; 
treasurer, W. T. Crawford; captain, T. 
P. Lovell; first lieutenant, F. S. Glover; | 
second lieutenant, G. W. Harvey; 
bearer, J. H. Kelley; bugler, W. F. 
ington; club committze, Miss Alice Moore, 
J.T. Huot, H. Mortimer, H. P. 
Rawson and H. G. Blanchard. 


Robert T. Lincoln, United States Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, has sailed for the 
United States. on a short leave of absence. 


He will return with Mrs. Lincoln in 
November. 
The silver wedding of the King and 


Queen of Greece, which will occur on Octo- 
ber 27, will be a quiet and unostentatious 
affair. Theonly relatives of royal rank now 
expected to attend are the Czarevitch and 
Crown Prince of Denmark. 


S. M. Inman, the wealthy Georgia cotton 
dealer, has presented his Atlanta residence 
to a board of women for use as an orphan 
asy.um. He also gave $30,000 to maintain 
it. 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, American Minis- 
terto France, is at present in Venice. He 
will probably continue travelling in Italy 
for afew weeks unless some important 
event recalls him to his post in Paris. 


Henry A. Denny of Worcester completed 
his90th year on Monday last. He was born 
in Leicester, where his ancestors had lived 
for four generations, and was formerly for 
many years engaged in the manufacture of 
card clothing in Leicester. Heis father of 
Capt. Joseph W. and Wm. S. Denny of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Denny is the oldest member of 
the Morning Star Lodge, and doubtless the 
oldest Mason in Worcester. 


A neglected cold often terminates in con- 
sumption. Take Dr. Bull’s Coogh Syrup 
in time, and forestall the dreadful disease. 





Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but they 
cannot make one like Scott's 
Emulsion—they'll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 


it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott’s Emulsion, 


There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shallwesendit? Free. 


— 


Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
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SOMETHING NEW 


FOR DESSERT. 


Hub Punch Sherbet, as served at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delicious and Satisfying. 
Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the 
United States. To make Hub Punch Sherbet, use 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. Boil to- 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and one 
Lemon. Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Punch, or 
a teacupful. Freeze and Pack. 

The above formula works well, but a good re- 
sult can be obtained with Lemon Juice, omitting 
the Oranges. 


Cc. H. GRAVES & SONS, 
Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. 





Ripans' Tabules cure jaundice. 





EB. A. MUTEL & SON, 
196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Bs- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106) Boulevard 
du — Paris, France, and Union Park & 
this city. 


Lovell, W. | 


color | 
Pur- | 


| J. B. BRYANT 








This group shx 
Worsted Roll Braid each 
which is a guarantee of exces 
of this brand has been sex 
effort, attended by uninterr 
name on Silk, Twist and } 
match the garment and ea 
buyer hesitates. 


HOOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St, BowToy lis 


Steam Carpet Cleaiyg 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER Anp¢ 
TURNED SAME DAY 


Furniture Upholsters i 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET. MAKER 
Between 
Rutland and Con: 


ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIAL) 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLU3 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


Unlike aa _ sg 


711 Tremont St. 


ords 







which is 

pure and 
Ithas more? three times 
the strength of | mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot 
Sugar, and is far 
nomical, costing less than « 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
DIGESTED. dosti 

Sold by Grocers everywhere 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


TOM TORREY'S TARIFF TALKS 


Or, The American System 


absolutely 


soluble. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HAL! 


These are statements of eigh! 
in the discussion of the Ame S 
Tariff. They show that it is meant 
manufacturers, but for the Amer 


For sale by Booksellers and News Dealert 


Discount to Clubs if ordered in lots 
of 50 or more. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, 


STORMY VACATION DAYS 
MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacatior 
stormy days, when you did not kI 
with yourself? Reading fs what 
back on mt such times and nothine 
drive away the blues than a short 
few good jokes. Our special off 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will § 
about 400 short, clean and complete 
ete. The same amount of reading '" 
25c novel, would cost you $12. Send 


le. Address ; : 
— WAVERLY MAGAZ 
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-siyE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 





if BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 





erned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learne 
¢ Roston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
s Tur COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
MOTION OF THE,EARTH. S&S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. Saar, 
efore the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
‘TE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WapLtn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
)PEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


CHANDLER, before the 


(Original for this journal.) 


SAMUEL 
HE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
[. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
HE GYPSY MOTH. V. RILey, 
AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
‘NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
COLUMN OF HANES. 
CoPpLEY WINSLOW. 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircuim, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eaperr C. 
SmytuH, before the American Antiqnarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of 
BYRON Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
Mar THREE ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRALS 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
-RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mrap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


JOHN TREVOR read by 


CHARLES before the Lowell Institute. 


RusskELL, before 


SOLL 
rill Joun Rrrcure, Jr. 
THE (Original for this Journal.) WuLLiam 


THI GeorGe Baur, before the American 


the President 


CHANDLER, before the 


(Original for this Journal.) 


before the 
the Royal 


Henry P. CuRTIs, 


Harriott, before 


This publication wit be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 

ptly, in fall and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. ’ 

Che possess vr of a file of Tat ComMoNwEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
ight of our best inen on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 


has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers... He is 


of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
nvenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 
ely lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz CoMMONWEAL’H for 
‘he entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 
This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
iave & permanent value and a lasting interest. 


(THIS OFFER IS FREE 
* Above stated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 
stage on the Binding Portfolio. 


- The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited exteut, but make this 
ra in der that the readers of Taz ComMONWEALTH may ““SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 
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Stablished 1862. Published]Every Saturday. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH,@Editors. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 
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DR. J AEGE RS 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E."FLETCHER & CO., 


UEEADQUARTERS'!E FOR! 





TRADE MARK. 

















HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 
A GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
sXe Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 


special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C, A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW J. LLoyD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 


Aveid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
"DRA DE MARK. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


= Everybody Recommends It. 
-— For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


> $2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
, pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTUREDJBY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat tobe 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 







oe MARK. 





Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired. Price. 
$1 per pint. For sale by Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co., Houghton & Dutton, W. H. 
Zinn & Co, &c. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


| country. 


Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 
GEO. B. DE REVERE, Maneger. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
1 82.00 per day. 

@ (Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor, 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rates 


Newly Refitted and Furnished, 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer's Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Ripans Tabules: for sour stomach. 


MINARD’S 


‘KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT @ 
ONE emsrcrass FARE 


FOR THE 


ROUND TRIP 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG, 230th and SEPT. 27th 









THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES” 


Will run low rate Harvest Excursions on above 
dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
South Dakota. Tickets will be gooil twenty (20) 
days from date of sale, with stop-over privileges 
to points west of St. Pauland Minneapolis. 

For full information, address any of the 
pany’s representatives, or 


com 


JAS. C. POND, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., Chicago, I 


EW. 0. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
vromptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 
41 dna 42 Commercial Wharf. 
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GINGER ALE 


~~ AND— 


CRACKER 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don't ofler your guests cheap crackers or In 


ferior Ginger Ale 


SIMPSON SPRING | 


(White Labeld 
GINGER ALE. 
“FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


‘Agatha,’ which has its fiftieth perfor- 


formance to-night, will hold the Boston 
Museum stage until further notice. 
Mr. Serviss’s ‘Urania Spectacle,’ ‘A Trip 


to the Moon,’ which will be given in mati- 
nee performances atthe Tremont Theatre 
on Oct. 18, 19 and 20, 1s said to be one of 
the most unique and beautiful entertain- 
ments of the age, appealing alike to the 
student of the picturesque and of the 
artistic. 


> 
At the Globe Theatre next week, the 
Digby Bell Company will present ‘Jupiter, 
a beautiful and brilliant operetta which 
has achieved marked success. 


‘The Shadows of a Great City’ rest upon 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre's stage for 
the week beginning on Monday. 


At the Park Theatre new and brilliant 
specialties add to the Interest of *1492" 
whose charms, like Cleopatra’s, 
wither nor custom stale.’ 


The Henry Mapleson Opera Company 
in ‘Fadette’ will he the attraction at the 
Tremont Theatre next week 


‘The Sportsman’, which on Monday will 


succeed ‘Settled Out of Court’ at the | 


Columbia Theatre, is said to give Chas. 
Frohman’s clever comedians ro/es wortby 
of their powers. 


The delivery of Mrs. Erving Winslow's 
forthcoming lectures on ‘The Early Eng- 
lish Dramatists is said to represent the 
finest flewer of her genius for dramatic 
interpretation. Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
in making an address of acknowledgement 
of Mrs. Winslow's readings at St. Agnes 
School, recently, said: ‘It has never been 
our good fortune th hear the King’s English 
read in so queenly a manner.” It is cer- 
tainly safe to say that Mrs. Kemble never 
had a successor in dramatic reading until 
Mrs. Winslow, within the last few years, 
has given to the public the results of her 
genius, study and experience. 


Walter Sanford’s stirring and realistic 
play, ‘My Jack,’ which has been seen to 
advantage in Boston on several occasions, 
will again be given in this city, next week, 
at the Grand Opera House. [he cast is 
practically the same as last season, and in- 
cludes such well known people as Mr. P. A. 
Anderson, Mr. Charles Frew, Mr. Edgar 
Forrest, Mr. Frank Mills, Miss Lillian 
Brainard, Miss Margaret Feeley, and Miss 
Annie Shindle. ‘My Jack’ will be present- 
ed at the regu.ar matinees on Thursday and 
Saturday, and also every evening during 
the coming week. 


Mr. Digby Bell will make his initial ap- 
pearance in Boston as a star at the Globe 
Theatre pext Monday evening, when Will 
be presented for the first time here the 
successful comic opera, ‘Jupiter,’ by 
Harry B. Smith and Julian Edwards. Mr. 
Bell will be accompanied by Laura Joyce 
Bell, Louise Mon tague, Josephine Knapp, 
the Misses Maud and Hilda Hollins, Trixie 
Friganza, J. Aldrich Libby, John B. Belden, 
and a chorus of 65 voices. 


‘Shadows of a Great City,’ at the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre next week, will be} 
presented with entirely new scenery and | 
appointments, embracing the mechanical | 
scene of the prison at Blackwell’s Island, 
showing the panorama of New York har- 
bor and Hell Gate, the Soathouse upon the 


Harlem river and the banker’s mansion | 


with its huge vault, massive doors and 
grand staircase—in fact, a complete re- 
production of all the effects which have 
made theplay famous and apparently ena- 
ble it to go on and on giving pleasure to | 
those who witness it and filling the coffers | 
of its owners. 


There is to be an extra matinee of ‘Fa- 
dette’ at the Tremont Theatre, on the af- 
ternoon of Friday, Oct, 31, Columbus Day, 
and it will be a charming presentation for 
out of town visitors. 


‘age cannot | 


’} the side of the cage or sit on a perch some| With fine solos, part song 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The prosperous run of ‘Agatha’ at the 
Boston Museum, which has surprised all 


UCTORER ~ 


a ere nnn > lie 


__ AMUSEMENTS. 





pleased and died in the past; and he a 

commentis that if avy man have a talent) 
Boston and has exceeded the most glowing for w riting he do not encumber himself by | 
anticipations of Mr. Henderson, the au- 


following any master or the rule of any 
| thor, will reach its 50th performance upon school, no matter how great the master 
ged to night. The management has de-_ nor how skilfully devised the rule may be, | AIR 
cided to give a Columbian matinée next but that he write what he feels impelled | 
| Friday, Oct. 21. The advance sale of to write and in his own way. He may not | Mechanics’ Building 
jseats has been something phe nominal. always succeed by this plan, but it is by | oct. 5 to DEC. 3. 
The Boston Museum of course is famed all this plan only that he may have hope of | 
over the United States, and the visiting success, for it is in this way only that the | 
contingent, especially numerous at this breath of life comes into a literary pro- 
| time of year, are sure to bend their way duction; and no matter what else a litera- | 
| toward that historic place first of all. ry production may have, if it have not the 
‘The Sportsman,’ to be given its first bre ath of life it will not live. 

performance at the Columbia Theatre on ‘‘New poets,” says M. Loti, ‘will keep 
| Monday, is unlike ‘Settled Out of Court,’ pass who will eternally sing for their 
from the fact that it does not depend brother man the song of their souls, their 
upon lines, but upon situations which are Joys aad their fears in the presence of life 
said to be 80 strong and intensely funny and death, 10 the presence of love, in the 
that the Paris critics described the second Presence of the enigma of the world; and 
)act as an acting pantomime. The play however old the song may be, it will never- 
| touches upon thestory of a young husband *#eless be new each time, as smiles and 
of a sporting disposition, who 1s sup- tears are always new though they are 
posed to have given upthis sort of thing eternal. 

when he marries. The complications arise 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 
around the husband who cannot forego his 


as BOSTON MUSEUM. 
eases wut daar thal Arena Pu blishing Co. Mx. R. M. FIELD 


Boston 
DAILY, Sa yw 


a 


r.u 
MAGHINERY IN OPER tio, 
GRAND ELECTRICAL EXargy7 
RAND AND ORGAY CONCERT. 
Domestic Science Pp, partment. 
“FREE COOKING Lecrenys DAILY 
SPACIOUS ART Gary ERIES 


TI progress of our 


mechanical and manufactur 





brings about it is said, a number of y.% (+ A 4b 
g , 4 { ° + fs a - a 
absurd incidents and original situations. NEW BOOKS. ; | A 
In its cast are Joseph Holland, M. A, n (+ SEVENTH it 
| Kennedy, Charles Abbe and Georgie Drew S S 2 d He 
| Barrymore, in fact all the principal mem ultan to ultan, | 
bers of Cl arle a } , . sd . yar ‘ > 7 
bers of Charles Frohman’s comedians will) , "  By.M. FRENCH-SHELDON. MONTH! A Noble Play 
t i ) onally clever parts : 
ni par A vivid story of the travels and adventures of Even’gs at&. Wedneed ry 
The first presentation for many a long ®" 4merican woman in the wilds of Africa. AJ] "" and Saturday at 2 2 l Nob! 
‘ es . . = superb volume containing 26 full-page and more a: : . shed 
day of an Opera Comique (barring of than 300 other tllustradions. Hanadsomely bound : , : 
course the Grand Opera productions of !0 African red silk finished cloth. Price $5.00 ve ee a, ae ‘jamin | | P| " 
such class of works) worthy the name is, °F S#le by the trade, ihanan aye 
from all accounts certain to occur at the i 
Tremont Theatre, beginning next Monday The Rise of 3 igs 3 Matinee, Columbus Da A 
‘ _ ‘ : ™ 
night, Oct. 17. Col. Henry Mapleson will é the Swiss Republic : 
on that date bring bere a corps of ivric By W. D. McCRACKAN, A.M. GLOBE TH EATRE. 
artists seldom equalled in point of capa- rhe most elaborate and scholarly history of 
bility and excellence. Switzerland published in the English language. | MR. JOUN STETSON...... Proprietor 
| ‘ P “*A book to be read and re-read and then placed 

At the Bostou Theatre, ‘The Old Home- | 0? the brary shelf for reference.” —N. Y. Herald. 

Handsome cloth, 414 pages Portrait of Author 

Price $3.00. For sale by the trade. 


stead’ remains but two weeks more. Monday Eventing, Oct. 17, 


MR. DIGEHY BELI, 


And his Opera C: 


Sent postpaid upon recespt of price. 


In the Big Comic Operatic § 


°J U PIT ER: 


GREAT CAST. CHORUS OF 65 Voices 


WEEK OF OCT.17 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO., 
. : 
That simians have ad ep sense of humor ee ee 
conduct and motives. I have witnessed in 
| Many imstances, writes Mr. Garner, practi 
| Ina large cae in the Philadelphia gar- C A N I A i A S . , 
den were kept at one time about twenty 5 aeish hn: ta onli ab 
monkeys. Among them were two Ente!lus FOR 
, Si ‘ S¢ ‘ ‘ BOWDOIN SQUARE 
‘ ‘ ° I e 
rather wise looking, with gray beard and inging chools and Societies: aia 
|} hair and the mien of a stoic He has 
. By Wm. Bradbury Has had : 2 8 
| sitting high up from the ground and) sale. Time of presentation 2 heures full fnanres™ 
andes . - . Columbus Day Oct. 21, Gala Matiner 
| lepgth. Inthe same cage were three or rented, $5.00 per month Price 50 cente. 
ane brown Cebus monkeys, who devote Belshazzar’s Feast, or The Fall of 


The Powerful Melodrama 


SHADOWS OF A GREAT CITY, 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. at? 


Monkeys’ Practical Jokes. 
} Do one will deny who is familiar with their 
MUSIC FOR 
cal jokes worthy of human beings 
| monkeys, which species is quiet, sedate 
: : Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON...... v 
i 4 B 
| very long, straight tail, and a habit of Esther, the Beautiful Queen. 
allowing this long tail to hang at full) ens tn the book. (Orchestral parts may be 
much of their time to exercise and fun. Babylon. 


While an Entellus monkey would cling to By G. F. Root. A dram: atic Cantata in ten scenes 


8, and choruses Eight 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, one of characters; Jewish costumes. Price 50 cents Evenings at 8. 
these little brown moukeys would stealthily Pilgrim Fathers. Next 
| creep up to him and suddenly grasp the end By G. F. Root. An historic Cantata of Colonial 
of the long tail and swing with all his | Times; not dramatic. Price 50 cts.; libretto, 12 cts. | ~ ee 


( LEWIS MORRISON I: 


FAUST 
Attraction | 


might. Of course, the Entellus monkey : Daniel. 

could not lift his tail because of the weight| Price 50 cents. PARK THEATRE. 

of the little monkey clinging to it, nor Je Me CRAMP cocccicsccsccccsvevcvsce Manager. 
5 9 > siness Mana 

could he reach it; the only thing that he| Ruth and Boaz. F. E. PIPER...--..+-00. Busin ’ 


could do was to climb down the side of the | 


| 
cage with his unwieldy cauda! burden until | 2ND MONTH. 


RICE’ 


SEVENTH WEEK. 


SURPRISE 
PARTY, 


4492” 


Saturday Matinee at. 


Price, pauper, 65 cents 
he could reach the floor. 


For Female Voices Only: 
During this operation the brown monkey 


ratio y | Twin Sisters. 
kept swinging until his own tail touched! Kasy and pleasant. Price 40 cents. 


the floor, at which instant he would release 


his hold and spring for hfe to the top of a no ataee oe Set a eat , 
the cage, followed by the Entelins monkey | choruses, ete. Price To certs. | Im a Superb pro- 


amid the screams of the others. By the 
time he would reach a point where he eould 
attack his little tormentor, who 
show some signs of resistance and cause! New Flower Queen 

him to pause for a Moment, another brown A bright Cantata for festive jw not diffi 
monkey would seize hold of the long tail} cult. Time two hours, 13 characters, Pyles 60 cts. 
and swing like a prize boy at a Sunday 


mare poralbrey | For Male and Female Voices: 


I have watched this game for an hour at : 4 
a time, and been as much amused as the | Garden of Singing Flowers. 
By Holden, One simple scene; the only charac- 


| little monks themselves. [ observed that | 

they took their turn in catching the tail| ters are the gardener and the different flowers; 
with almost the same regularity as base- aay he a and pretty. Price 40 cents; $3. 60 
ball players take their turn at the bat. | 


daction of Barnet 
Maud Irving. & Pflueger’s His- 


- tortcal Burlesque, 
would With dialogue and action. Price 60 cents. 


Every Evening at 7.45. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricn, WarRRIS & FROHMAN..... Pr 


Monday, Oct. 17. 


Charles Frohman’s Comedians 


Will present for the first time in A 
a Comedy in three acts, by the A 
of “JANE,” entitled, 


‘THE SPORTSMAN. 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees We.j. anu > 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. PROCTOR & MANGFIBLD.-. apt sz 


One Week, Beginning Monday, “«'- 17. 
| 2 2 e sel pages, from new plates. All the favorite ec a Walter Santord's 
tion as literature encumbers itself with sitions of Billings, Swan, Holden, Re ad, Kiurball, 


| ‘schools’ it gets farther and farther away Ingalls, ets. Price 50 cents postpaid; @4.56 per, @RAND SCENIC PRODUCTION OF 


from its real inspiration, which in every | dozen not prepaid. 
. 
: K 
} . 


| case is in individuality. ¥ Send for Descriptive Catal 
Matinees Thursday and Saturda) 





Gypsy Queen. 
The Secret of Literary Success In two acts; easy costumes and seenery, 


5s. ttonally good music. Price 60 cents. 

Quixotic Quakers. 

A droll dialogue, with bright, humorous music. 
Price 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


Excep- 
The October number of The Forum con- 
tains the first contribution to an American 
|periodical by the distinguished French | 
|author, M. Pierre Loti, who writes pay od The Jolly Farmers. 
|‘The Literature of the Future,’ an essay) . For Sigh school, amateur clubs, ete 
that is at once pleasing and profound. M. |’ ttn net 
Loti, in attempting to answer what the Heroes of '76. 
literature of the future will be, declares Dramatic Cantata of the Revolution 
at the outset that he has no faith in the acts. Price $1. Words only, 10 cents. 
school of naturalism, and then through a 
; subtle analysis of literary style and ten- 
| dency he proceeds to show that in propor- 


Price 40 


, in three | 





Newly revised edition, greatly enlarged, 111 


v=? . J ie, of Cantatas for 
Children, Sent free. 


The distinguished French critic .does 
not believe in classiiications of literary — 
work which lead to the setting up of theo- OL IVER DI » 
ries, and for the future he predicts simply , TSON COMPANY, 
that the great writers will please and the 
poor writers will die, just as these have 





453-469 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 
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HEART-S TroRMS. 


ny w. ROOSE. 
is falling, 

t yet; 
flood you bear 


ret 
r 


vaves uplifted, 
a wet witb spray, 
fits long dull ache, 
fr ny grief away. 


and peaceful, 
whole world lies, 
with a storm unseen, 
ries 


Chambers’ Journal. 


1, Important Fact about Cholera. 
int fact about cholera, 

‘ mind and emphasize, 
rewis A. Sayre in the October 
h s a disease which is never 
itinent and can come 
rtation. It has never 

an it could be conveyed 

‘ ind it has always fol- 
i jman migrations or of 
After every visitation in 
a of pe, it has been com- 
| ) both these continents. 
4s ne again it has always 
ts home and breeding- 


ne js a successful method of 
nities and by conti- 
proved to be over and 

same method is applicable 
to personal prevention 

it has invaded a com- 
Cholera is not communicated di- 

ne person to another, even 
circamstances of the greatest inti- 
s spread only by patients 
By means of one 
nin whom the disease has 
apifested itself by only an apparently 
ant diarrhuwea, cholera cap be con- 


hthe disease. 


, whole locality. This person 
without further development of 
er, but he may leave behind him 


iy give rise to the most 


1s 1 nger inexplicable how the 
s wanderings takes no defined 
t spreads indifferently, now from 
now from east to west; now 
wind and against it; in cold 
weather as in Warm weather; how it 
joes not go from place to place in a 
riet timethan is required for men to 
esame distance, and how, since 
gof railways, it has been able 
spread more quickly than before. Some- 

es i has made great leaps. 
walities visited by the disease, 
ises and streets in which those in- 
reside are of course the places of 
greatest danger. It has happened that 
s dinge house or street has for a long time 
been the only infected locality. But while 
se buildings or neighborhoods first 
visited by the cholera are being depopu- 
ited, the infection sooner or later is easily 
inicated to other houses and streets, 
oy means of common privies and 
'y other ways, surely by water if by 
means t water supply has been 


tod 
ved. 



















The ‘Normal’ Man. 


Many wh 


5 port 


re 


) preach pbyscial culture refer 
of their assertions (which are 
seneraily incorrect) to an imaginary being 
som they call ‘Normal’—i.e., the supposed 
Mba: Man or woman, for the two sexes 
erned in this discussion—as a 
al type which it would be well for 
to st idy and copy. 

In this country, by a misdirected patriot- 
aa, the Indian is often cited as the 

This is a mistake, writes Edwin 
eckley in Lippincott’s. Whatever the 
ed may have been once, he is now as 
ee ossiole from @ model for us in 
‘bree R. He iS amongrel, whose original 
oe. WS probably changed long 
oe me Soto brought European im- 
I oremente into his territory; and what 
oe Spaniard left undone has been ac- 
clones... ) e8caping negro slaves, early 
O cavalrymen, and cow-thumpers. 

ng them nave turned the nobie 
‘0 an object not suited to 
no cette rule the aborigine bas an 
on m4 y ae ty of learning from civili- 
. ,. © JUL its vices, and those who 
, Destin his present state must 
iy at the idea of taking him 
““i08W as physical standards. 

y part, I prefer education as a 
< \. If the normal means the 
I can get myself into the 
a) 48 wellas mental condition 
on aid. If inso doing I destroy 
Ufr m my normal state, then it is 

‘oO fet away from. Dr. Fritz 
| work on Fetichism, says 
‘ye Deings have no intellect to 
bd fod their highest felicity in 

st. General testimony goes 
pinion. Our own [ndian 


re alike cor 
hys 


nr. 


ers 
7m, 

«bese am 
Savage 


Mitation 


ale 


PSical 











he routes of travel; how | 


in his days of mastery, while capable of a 
|spurt, was not steadily industrious, nor 
were bis habits humanitarian. 

As to savages in general, their practices 
with regard to infants, their murderous 
jand cannibalistic propensities, and their 
manners and morals taken by and larze, 
are in curious contrast to the Arcadian 
idyls abvut men and women in a state of 
nature. Stuart Mill says that man has in 
him by nature but one good thing.’ the 
capability of improvement; whatever he 
has gained he has worked his way. to. 

If we sre guided by facts rather than 
by sentiment, we shall soon see what ought 
to be and can be done in the way of train- 
ing, o> rather educating, the human ani 
malin health and strength., I venture to 
jsay «that the civilized man or woman can 
| beat the ‘Normal,’ be he or she red, brown, 
| black, or yellow, in anything in which the 
| latter is supposed to be superior to us, and 
| that without half trying 


‘ - 
Overtaxing the Eves. 





The eyes should never be severely taxed, 
when that can be avoided, says Good 
Housekeeping. This does not mean non 
use, for these very delicate servants are so 
marvelously and powerfully constructed 
that they will stand a great amount of 
bard work, if the conditions are favorable, 
without injury. 

Some of the most injurious practices 
| are those connected with reading, especial 
ly the modern fine type and poorly printed 
newspaper. Reading upon railroad trains 
or street carsis to be avoided if possible, 
since the vibration of the book or pape 
coustantly breaks the focus and imposes 
|}a severe strain upon the optics Reading 
| by a low light, as at twilight, or with too 
strong a glare upon the paper, especially if 
reflected directly toward the eyes, are 
equaily barmful. So is reading in bed or 
jin any recumbent position, where the mat 
|ter must be held in a constrained manner 
and the eyes be twisted into unnatural 
positions to see the page. 

The effect may not be immediate,. and 
when it is noticed will generally be as 
cribed to anything else rather than the 
right cause; but in fact it is the continued 
and excessive strain which induces that 
| feeling of weariness about the eyes, that 
| dull headache just in the rear of the pupils, 
|} that heated feeling, which very readily be 
|comes a chronic inflammation of low. de- 
gree, most disagreeable to bear and ruin- 
| ous to the fine charm and the unspeakable 
glory of the perfect eye. 
| The same result is also reached by usiag 
|the sight steadily while the person is phy- 
|sically or mentally exhausted and in need 
lof complete repose. How often is the re- 
mark heard, ‘‘Let me look over the paper 
while I rest myself.” And this may even 
|be done under the specially unfavorable 
| conditions above referred to, such as lying 
ona lounge or in a hammock, where the 
light and the position are wholly wrong. 

Better, much better, if the safety of the 
vision and the preservation of the organs 
lof sight are of any value, to allow the 
mental or physical process of restoration 
to go on without diversion from a book or 
|paper, and when the returning strength 
jhas asserted itself, to give such fime as 
|may be practicable to the perusal of the 
lnews or the novel. If there is no time 
lthat can be spared for that object, then 
| manifestly the crowding of \the tax intod a 
| period where it had no place was a wrong 
|and an imposition upon the most valuable 
and susceptible faculties of the body. 


Disposal of our Immigrants. 


A study of the nationalities represented 
in the immigration to this countty, writes 
|Col. Carroll D. Wright in the Popular 
| Science Monthly, shows that a little more 
| than 50 per cent of the whole number have 
| come from Protestant countries, and if we 
|should look closely into the matter we 
|should find that the two great political 
parties in the United States gbsorb equal” 
proportions of the total volume of ‘imm}-, 
gration. In a theological and political 
sense, therefore, immigration has been 
quite equally divided. 5 
| When we look at industrial conditions, 
| however, it is learned that the absorption ' 
of immigrants has not been equal. + The 
facts in this respect can not be given for 
1890, but for 1880 they indicate what may 
be expected when the fuil facts for 1890 
are reported. In 1880 the whole number of 
people engaged in agriculture was 7,670,- 
493. Of this number 812,829 persons were 
of foreign birth; that ix to say, 10.06 per 
cent of the whole number employed in 
manufacturing, mechanical, and mining 
industries in the United States in 1850 was 
3,837,112. Of this number 1,225,787 were 
of foreign birth, and this number is 32 per 
cent of the whole number of persons en- 
gaged in these industries. 

Thetendency,{therefore,our of immigrants 
is to assimilate with our mechanical indus- 
tries. This increases the supply of labor 
in comparison tothe demand, and may in 
some localities tend to lower wages, and 
sometimes to cripple the consuming power 
of the whole body of the people. In 1880 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


12°52 per cent of the whole number of 
foreign-born persons were engaged in ag- 
ricuiture, while 18°88 per cent of the 
foreign-born were engaged in manu- 
factures. 


Brain Waves. 


I am living at the headquarters of a sub- 
division on railway constraction, at the 
very outskirts of civilization, about twenty 
miles from the nearest station, says a 
writer in the National Review. About ten 
days ago I went in to the station fora few 
days. On my way inI meta young police 
officer, whom I knew slightly, on his way 
out to take up a post in the jungle beyond 
iny beadquarters. We had a short chat. 
I mentioned, casually, that I should return 
‘on Monday.’ This was on Friday. In the 
station [ heard iocidentally that the same 
officcr was ill at a small village between 
where | met him and my headquarters, and 
was coming in again. To this I attached 
no great importance. 

When leaving the station to return, about 
midday on Monday, I was seized, when a 
short distance out, wilh a strong teeling 
that some one was wanting me and that 
something was wrong. So strong was it, 
I almost turned back, for I had left my 
wife in the station in not the best state of 
health. However, I put the apprehension 
by, thinking that it was nervousness, and 
that [ was a little ‘run down’ with the hot 
weather Whin l got about twelve miles 
out, | fellin with a camp of some fellow 
engineers returning from survey from a} 
different direction, and was asked by them | 
to remain over night. Again lt had the] 
feeling that I ought not to stay; but, as I 
knew of no reason why I should not 
remain, I put the feeling by and staid the 
night. Next morning l heard that during 
the night the police officer had been carried 
through in a dhooly, and that he died just 
as he got in. 

Now, the inference may seem to some 
people to be born of a discased imagination ; 
but [ bave little doubt that the poor fellow, 
who was lying at his last gasp, was think- 

j}ing—in an excited and feverish way, per- 
haps—of myself, and his last hopes of 
seeing a European, and that he had a 
strong desire for me to cometo him; that 
the thought wave was strong enough to 














reach me, and that had my brain been 
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attuned to receive it properly and interpret 
it, I should have gone on to him. The 
theory is in no way vitiated by the fact 
that the feeling was transitory, and that 
the poor fellow’s passing the camp in the 
night did not affect me. By that time he 
was probably not in a coadition to emanate 
thought waves, nor did he know that I 
was there. 


A neglected cold often terminates in con- 
sumption. Take Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
in time, and forestall the dreadful disease. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR OCTOBER. 
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The above are misplaced letters of the nar 
the continent, the publishers of which will give 


arranged. Prizes to be awarded as follows :— 


85.00 each. 


Every person sending an answer to the 
fifteen (15) two-cent stamps for one month’s tr 


embossed. Our publication is a monthly, eac 


any one number. 


Our object in offering this Prize Puzzle 
subscribers to which are placed in a position 
rates. 


brought about by unscrupulous publishers of 


‘**ONLY PROMISE.” ( 


‘‘BILL THE BOSUN.” 


‘LOVE AND DUTY.” 


‘KLEINE KATIE.” 


Mention this Paper. 





$900.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


to the first twenty persons sending in the above three words with the letters correctly 


To the First person sending the correct answer will be given $300.00 in cash; to the 
Second, $200.00; to the Third, $100.00 ; to the Fourth, $75.00 5 tothe Fifth, $50 00; 
to the Sixth, $35.0 +s; tothe Seventh, $25.00; to the Eighth, $20.00; to the Ninth, 
$15.00; tothe Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth, $10.00 each; and 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth correct answers, 


which ia the most elaborate work of its kind ever published in America, bein 
lithographed on best paper, with cover beautifully designed in gold anc 


compositions, therefore you receive tem times the value of your remittance in 


We have outlived the prejudice that the public have against prize competitions, 


to give everything, but have given everything we advertised. 

Tne envelope which contains correct solution bearing first postmark will receive 
first award, and the balance in order as received. 

This month's issue contains the following copyright music :— 


«“ TA-RA-RA-BOOM” POLKA. 
‘‘GERALDINE” WALTZ. 


‘*LA SERENATA” WALTZ. 
‘““ WASHINGTON ” MARCH. 


‘GERMAN PATROL” MARCH. 
‘‘POMPADOUR” POLKA. 
“META” SCHOTTISCHE. 
‘ALWAYS TOGETHER.” 
(Song). 
‘* GALLANT SALAMANDER.” 
IF THIS IS NOT BY FAR THE GREATEST VALUE IN THE MUSIC LINE 
YOU EVER SAW, WE WILL CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


CANADIAN MUSIC FOLIO 
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above Puzzle must enclose with the same 
ial subscription to our *“*MUSIC FOLIO,” 


h number containing the latest and best 


is to attract attention to our publication, 
to buy all lines of sheet music at trade 


“fake” journals, a8 we have not advertised 


Vocal). 

Great Hit. 
(Vocal). 
Very Latest. 


Sea Song. 


Great Success. 
Very catchy. 
Great Success. 

Newest. 

(Song). 
Dutch Yodle. 

Sea Song. 


(Vocal). 


CANADA. 
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THE CATTLE BELLS. 
BY WILLIS STEELL. 
Far down the brown autumnal haze 
High on the peak is snow 


Cattle that smell the winter days 
Tinkle their bells as they go. 


Out of a thick vell drawn to save 
The sky's face from the biast, 

Those tiny bells, as fuiries wave 
Their wand, evoke the past. 

Thst music once before I heard, 


But then the notes were glad, 
Carolling like a carcless bird; 


Ah, why know lis it sad? 


Upon this brow now crowned by care 
My love a garland laid; 
We heard the bell 


Dead are the leaves and mald. 


, bow here, now there; 


Mayhap for happler maid and man 
The tender music awells; 

And I will smile while yet I can 
List to the cattle belle. 


Harper's Weekly 


THE HICKS-BROWN DIVORCE. 


AN IDYL OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Yhere is always a beginning to an end 


What it was inthe case of Mr. and Mrs 
Hicks-Browno, [| do not pretend to know. 
What | know most about is the end and 


the appendix. Of course all the differences 


leading up to the last act were thoroughly 
aired in court and in the newspapers, but 
it was the final act of brutality on Mr 


Hicks-Brow1 p irt that was especially 
dilated upon, and for weeks this ‘flend io 
human form’ was execrated by dames and 
damsels all over this broad land, and Mrs. 
Hicks-Brown was an object of heartfelt 
commiseration on all sides. 

w (jam inclincd to think that if Mr. Hicks- 
Biown tad been more like the men who 
are heid up as model husbands by the know- 
ing members of certain ladies’ societies he 
and Mrs. Iicks-Brown—she whom only 
two shcrt years since he had promised to 
love and cherish—would be living in peace 
and amity, to say nothing of conjugal 
happiness, even unto this day; and if Mrs. 
Hicks-Brown had been anything but the 
only child of a very rich and foolishly In- 
dulgent papa, things might have been differ- 
ent. But Mr. Hicks-Brown was just as 
much used to baving his own way as was 
his family spouse; and the natural result 
was family rows, more or less insignificant 
in character At first Mr. Hicks-Brown 
was inclined to give in, just as all dutiful 
hubbies are; but he saw the shoals of 
trouble on to which this course was ¢aus- 
ing him to drift, and coneluded, after 
nature Consideration, thatit was his will 
that should dominate in the Hicks-Brown 
fandiy, and he fixed his plan of procedure 
and governed his actlons accordingly. Mra. 
Hicks-Brown, with feminine insight, per- 
ceived, at an early stage of the game, what 
her lord's intentions were; and, asshe had 
always been accustomed to have her way, 
she decided it was too late to begin knock- 
ing under—and there you have what was 
persumably the beginning of the end. 

It was a dog—not only a dog, but a 
young-lady dog—not only a female canine, 
but what Mr. Hicks-Brown termed a 
‘*measly, dodgasted pug”—that causcd the 
climax. If there was any creature on 
earth that Mr. Hicks-Brown loathed and 
de: piscd it was a pug, and especially one of 
the gentler sex—and his better half, 
aware of this antipathy, had, with charac- 
teristic feminine perversity, availed her- 
self of the first opportunity to possess 
herself of one of those interesting animals, 
which speedily won, it seemed, first place 


in her affecticns, and made Mr. Hicks- 
Brown's life miserable. 
He stcod it, however, as long as he 


could, but the end had to come. 

Mr. I'cks-Brown was an architect, and 
it came to pass that he had on one occasion 
been invited to prepare the plans for a 
public building. The plans were drawn 
and secepted by the commitk e, which, 
however, returned them to him for certain 
important alterations: and they were laid 
on the table in his acon, to be attended to 


when he revurned home in the late after- 
noon of a certain day. 
Now, itso happened that Vic, the pug 


aforementioned, was of an inquiring turn 
of wird, ard she chore this very afternoon 
fer an «xplori g tour in the upper part of 
the house. 

When 


Mr. Hicks-Brown entered his den, 
about 5 


o'clock, he saw at one that 
portions of his plans were uissing, and, 
supposing that his wife had taken them to 
show some visitor, he hurried dewn Stairs. 
**Where sre those plans?” he askcd. 
‘What plons, dcar?” softly inquired Mrs. 
Hic k:-Biown, sliding her caramel into one 
chcek, and still kceping one eye on a@ par- 
ticularly thrilling page of the ycl!ow-back 
novel in her lap. ‘ 
**Wlat—what plars! Do jou neen to 
Say you didu’t take those Calumt Bui ding 
ns from my table?’ askcd Mr. Hicks- 
Wh, in some agitaticn. 
Oh-h!” sad his spoure, mildly surprised. 


| «why it must have been those that Vic | 
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| had.” 
| **That—Vic—ha?¢!” howled Mr, Hicks- 
Brown. ‘And, pray, where are they 
| now?” 

‘Don't get excited ‘dear, 
j anything in particular? Vic had some old 
soiled plhces of cloth playing with them 
awhile ago; but I supposed they were some 
| you had thrown into the waste-basket, so 
I burned—Henry! What are,you going to 
do?” 

But Henry did Lot answer. He strode 
over to the cushion whereon the offending 
Vic was taking her afternoon 


and despite his wife’s hysterical protests, 
opened the door and kicked the howling 
animsl into the street; and not satisfied 
with this, when Mrs. Hicks-Brown would 
have rush«d to rescue her pet, he took her 
by the shoulders and forced her into‘a chair, 
noting with grim satisfaction as he did so 
that acouple of strcet-arabs were making 
off with Vic. 


That day Mrs. Hicks Brown went home} 


to her mother, and two weeks later she 
was a member of the divorce colony in a 
Western cliy, seeking freedom trom matri- 
monial bonds on the 
inhuman tri atment,’ 


which she expected 


the court, when her case was presented, to) 


understand as having been applied to her, 


instead of to Vic. 
In the State where Mrs. Hicks-Brown 
souzht her divorce it takes only three 


months to establish a residi nce, and the 
legal formalitics consume very little time; 
but, strange to say, Mrs. Hicks-Brown did 
not find it easy to pass the time The first 
three or four weeks, in her flurried state of 
mind, she did not notice—but, after that, 
time passed very slowly todeed. 
as it may secm, life apart from Mr. Hicks- 
Brown was very, very dull—and lonely. 
Yes, she bad been hasty—too hasty—but 
there was no turning back now. She bad 


Loveduale retraced a step once taken? No! 
And she held her pretty nose a little higher 
and tried to look haughtily don’t-caré-isb, 
all the time feeling very miserable indeed. 
Everything seemed to conspire to add to 
her loud of sorrow. She was pointed ont 
on the street as a ‘colonist’; men 
the hotel where she boarded tried to thrust 
their attentions upon her; and, although 


she met, through the pastor of the church | 


she attended and at the home of her attor- 


ney, many of the nicest people in the city, | 


she was almost entirely ignored in a social 
way, and it galled her immeasurably. She, 
a Lovedale—yes, and a Hicks-Brown; for 
even if the man who bad bestowed the 
last name on her did work for a 


by these insignificant country people, half 
the men among whom attended balls in 
Prince Albert or cutaway coats! The idea! 
Asif she cared! And yet she did care a 
gieat deal. 


And Mr. Hicks-Browo? He was work- 
ing away as though fighting time. He 


never gave himself a mowent, if he could 
help it, for thought. Not a word had 
passed between him and a member of the 
Lovedale family since the day his wife had 
flung herself out of the bouse and returned 
to her parents. He heard she had gone 
West for a divorce, and it made him wince, 


but he shut his mouth more lightly and | 


went at his work still harder. There were 
times when he had to think, and they were 
not pleasant times. There was one in par- 
ticular. A few months before, he had 
begun to build, unknown to his wife, a 
handsome new house in her favorite suburb 
—and the time came for him to occupy it, 
and she was not there to enjoy it. His 
younger sister, an orphan, who had just 
finished schvol and had come to live with 
him, was delighted with everything. She 
ran all over the house; fairly gushing with 
pleasure, and did not Kiow that her brother, 
sitting amid the confusion of furniture in 
tle front hall, was thinking of how much 
some one else would have bien pleased. 
And there were two big tears on his cheeks 
when he remembered himself and arose to 
superintend the work of arranging furm- 
ture. 

Everybcdy who reads the papers remem- 
bers the Hicks-Brown divorce trial—how 
the defendant paid no attention to the suit: 
how the judge, in granting a decree without 
alimony, scorcd the fair plaintiff for seek- 
ing a divorce on such trivial grounds, and 
assured her that he allowed a decree only 
because it was plain to Le seen that it was 
a case of incompatibility; and how, two 
days aftirieceiving her decree, the plain- 
tiff left suddcnly, and everybody said, “I 


told yeu so—I knew she'd go as soon as | 


she got it.” 
But everyLody docs not know that the 
rcason she left so suddenly was that she 
received a tek gram announcing her father’s 
death, or that when she reached home she 
found that he had died a bankrupt. 
Hicks-Brown knew it, and his heart 
ached with the lunging to go to her. aid— 
and thin the Hicks-Brown pride came to 
the surface, and his heart hardened with a 
cold snap, and he bent himself to his work 
harder than ever 
One morning, as 
Henry Hicks-Brown 


he rode 
was 


into town, 
thinking how 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Were they 


siesta, | 
gripped her firmly by the nape of the neck, | 


ground of ‘cruel and | 


about } 


living, it | 
was a name to be proud of —to be ostracised ‘ 


2 
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Magnificent assortment of all 
CARPETS, MATS, HANGINGS, ETC. 


kinds of TURKISH and 


Street. ; 


> 
PERSIAN RlGs 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


We have a very large assortment on hand, and are offering th, m at 


Exceptionally Low Prices. 


225 Selected Daghestans:---+-------- 
199 Fine Shirvans----------> 
120 Kazaks:----- 


Sizes Ox7, 1Oxs7, 1ix7.6. 


Our Customers will have the privilege of having the goods «en; 
thus enabling them to buy the right thing for the right place. 


Ve eeE ee cetecewesesecune cece $15 and $25, 
70 Afghans, Bokharas and Cashmeres---$25 and $40, 


On Probatios 


«ever $8 and $12, Worth $15 ang $07 


$12 and $20, “$0 and gy 


$25 and gi 
$40 and $73 


120 CHOICE CARPETS, sizes from 8x10 to 25x16. 


SOME CENUINE BARCAINS. 


These goods should be seen by all intending purchasers, 


Strange | 


ATESHIAN & GO, 172 Tremont St, near Nao 


burned ber bridges; and besides, had ever a | 


lonely his sister must be sometimes out 


i there In that slow little suburb, and an idea | 


struck him. ‘By Jove!” he thought, “it’s 
ithe very thing. There are lots of nice 
girls who would junip at the chance to be 
companion to 80 jolly a girl as Lottie. 

And he stopped at ‘Tne Sol’ office and left 
fa ‘Want’ advertisement, which stated that 
a young ladv desired a companion who was 
able to speak French and possess¢ d sundry 
other accomplishments; must furnish best 
references; would receive liberal salary, 
etc. “Apply in persou at Te sidence, No. 
— Grove st.” . 

Mabel Hicks-Brown, discussing ways 
‘and means with her mother at their slimly 
‘furnished breakfast-table next morning, 
saw this advert s: ment. “Ivs the very 
thing, mamma, and I’m going to 8cee ; 
to-day. Something mast be done, and I’m 
| sto do it, so—” 
eat it seems so—so—why, the 
lidea of—” 
| ‘Phere, 

mamma. ie 
so it was settied. ’ 
ee 4 o'clock that afternoon, Mabel Hicks- 


there’s no use saying a word, 


| Brown rang the door-bell of the house 10 | few more centuries the process of 


| Grove st., indicated in the advertisement, 


about it | 


Wecan’t be choosers any more.” | 


The Redwood Tree. 


On the camping-grounds of ¢ 
mian Club on Austin Creek 
strong tract near Guerneville, say 
Century Magazine, one i 
redwood in perfection. eC 
there are often rings of great trees 
ing pits five or six feet deep, ¢ 
forty, or even fifty feet in diame 
of these pits is supposed to show wh 
venerable ancestor of the surroang g 
circle of trees once stood. Long befor 
fell, innumerable sprouts grew from 
}yet living roots. Afterward 


be 


} , ; when the 
giant yielded, the rains washed vew ei 
} into the ‘bottoms’ from the mounta\n-s\\ea 


to fill the deep chasm. 
| Foracentury or so there fwas a stroggle 
| among the children of the fallen nm 
and at last only seven or eight 


onarcd 


remaioed 






|to become great trees of twelve feet is 
| diameter set on the rim of the pit formed 
| by the decay of the roots of the ancies 


tree, and each having a complete root sys 
} tem of itsown. Other trees, seedlings 
Sprouts, grow up between them, and ios 


f forming 


another redwood-tree ring wil! be repeated 


land was admitted by a trim maid, who! about the largest of the second growth. 


| seemed to know her errand, and ushered 
| her into the drawing-room on the right. 


Somehow the roow had a familiar look. | valley of the redwood country 


Rings of this sort can be found in 4 
stages of formation in every caion snd 


Some vert 


At least, there were things ip it that | large rings stills show :he broken edges 
seemed familiar. That picture in the dark | the central tree’s roots projecting like th 
| cOrner—she must have seen it before. _She staves of a barrel around the hollow 
rose to louk at it, and, as she did 80, Some | grown with ferns and wild oxalis 

| one came hurriedly into the room. Puro- jto the brin with fresh, spicy redwo 
ling. she stood face-to-lace with Henry) sprouts. The green spiers of the living for 


| Hicks-Brown. 

For a full half minute they stood staring 
'at each other, stunned. Then Mabel, weak 
| from the strain of the weeks and mouths 


|jagt passed, gave a shuddering sob and | 


sank to the floor. 


Ten minutes later she found herrelf upon 
the aivan in the corner, with a pair of | 
her and a very dear face} 
while a deep, tremulous | 
“Mabel, can’t we—can't | 


strong arms about 
| close to her own, 

voice whispered, ey 
twe make itall up? Tell me, little girl. 


| She told him, right thea aud there; and 


| half an hour after that, they stood in the | 


study of the parsonage close by—Hicks- 

Brown would have it 
) like a pair of clopers, and what had taken 
| nearly five months to untie Was retied in 
| five minutes. 


And that was the real end of the cele- 


} brated Hicks-Brown divorce case—the part | 
that ouly a small minority of the newspaper- | 
! 


‘reading public knows about.—(R. 
| Ketchum, in The San Francisco Argonaut. 





How a Boy Made Money. 


| notice what Mr. Wilson’s son said about mak- 
} ing money selling a vorn husker. | would like to 
tell him how I made money with a plating 
machine. H.F. Delno & Co., Columbus, Vhio, 
|sent me a fine machine for plating with gold, 
| silver and nickel, for $5, all ready to commence 
|work. 1 made $3.10 the first day, piating table 
| ware and jewelry, $23 the first week. Anybody 
| can make money in the plating business, because 
| at every house they have some things to plate, and 
everybody is willing t- help a boy along. You 
fean Diate right before the folks, and they like to 
see ittoo. I sold three piaters to three friends of 
mine ata profit of $5 apiece, that was $15. 
would advise any boy who wants to get along In 
| the world to commence with the plating business: 
| He can make money and he!p his folks at home 
a little too. Ep. BU1LER. 


1| 


so—for all the world | 


est, three hundred feet high, filter the air 


;} through their innumerable branches, a 
sbut outall but faint blue sparkles oft 

|sky. The dust of one of the pioneers is 
underfoot, and a little tree of last year’s 


growth is struggling to gain a place. The 
red-bronze trunks of trees stand like a wa 
hiding the rise of the mountains, liiding te 
banks of the river, though one hears 
sounds of its flow, and the splash of lithe 
trout-streams in the cai ons 

| Such groves as this are the temples 
| the California forest system 


| There is more Catarrh iu this 

|}the country than all other diseases 
| together, and until the last fe 
| supposed to be incurable. 

| many years doctors pronounced it & 10% 
| disease, and prescribed local remeuies, 8° 


W \ 
L r 
rut 


| by constantly failing to cure with 


jtreatment, pronounced it 


"| Science has proven catarrh to be a conse 


|tutional disease, and therefor: a 
| constitutional treatment. Hali’s (starts 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & © 

Toledo, Ohio, is the only constiiuuod™ 
care on the market. It is taken iuterosi) 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspovhs® 
{It acts directly on the blood and 
surfaces of the system. They cller 08 





| hundred dollars for any case it [als * 


cure. teud for circulars and test 
Address, ; 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Y 
b@™Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


British Conservatives, accordin- + 





Transcript, say that nobody but “ s 
would evacuate Uganda 
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The Summer Novel. 





, of the summer 

i Pe 49 ted to read tracts 
: ae vels,writes Charles 
“i Editor’s Stady of 
‘ ~ zealous young 
i ed stirred bv sociologic 

ality and pecuniary 

yy the neglect of 

vsradation of girls— 

rit ry. Her style isa 

: ey cal scolding and the 
eader; her charac- 
sateboard, and if drawn 
mly the writer’s 

er philosophy is 

is without dis- 

er or tune. The 

s very likely a good 

a master the story 
luence, but used as 

sas weak in effect 


‘s 


: r says that these 
b a slop bowl of litera- 
re polite if he had 
3 r! newspaper critic 
V s characterizes these 
T , iuse the writers use 
tecnical terms of 
nactments, but even 
rs knows that he must 
of his art, and that 
ne ion fine touches 
‘same epithet 
vhat may be called 
whose only 
ealistic is one that 
ription of a neglect- 
ic hospital. 
nough for the columns 
al j il, and the summer 
it this failure does not give 
ary quality. 








i mepnhit 


wn. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
Fifty Years by millions of 
1) while Teething, with 
es the child, softens the 
Wind Colic, regulates 
tremedy for Diarrhoea 


ghathet teething or other causes. 
' in every part of th 
; 5 " isk for Mrs. Winslow's 
douchisg Sv 3 a trvttle. 








( Ay. 
Wil WHISKIE 
Cuaranteed PURE. 

Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
4 trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
dotties. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 


chants and Hotels 
. 





LOOK ‘or proprietors’ firm name signature —= 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








. EVERY GENUINE 


a> Rochester Lamp 
IS STAMPED 


Wh. 
we IN TH, 
A “he 
e io Oe 
> NAME *” 





’ Furnished in fine Pian 
Banquet and Table Lamps 
for Holiday and Wedding 





CAUTION : 

Examine the lamp you 
uy caretully. If ithas the 
Trade-Mark, ‘THe Rocnes 
TER, Stamped into the 
Metal on the side and also 
on the cone or flame spread- 
er,itis a genuine Roches- 
ter. Without this stamp it 
is Not a Rochester Lamp 


} 


aranteed by us to be PERFECT. 


SAFE, DURABLE. 


SIMPLE 





AN ALE 


‘ WILL SUPPLY IT. 


S EDWARD MILLER & CO.., 


q MERIDEN, CONN, 

& STON sToR: N. ¥. STORE: 

Pe; 38 Pear! pata 

4 ari St, 10 & 12 College Place. 





. 9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, | 


-~ Suits in any Court in the 

: iy .. Uzate claims anywhere by 

ull ed; recover property and 

“es 3 a Specialty. Correspon- 
“Clal terms to subscribers. 















‘The Rochester” | 


De SNW, CHURCH & CO., 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
jeatalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South’ describing 1000 estates. 
} 


A FINE COUNTRY SEAT 

| Offered at a discount of over 75 per cent. from the 
cost, a beautiful estate comprising 30 acres, under 
| high cultivation, on best street in the village, lined 
‘with old elms, 5 minutes walk from station, 
churches, schools, etc., high ground, vrand view 
for miles, best of soll, cuts 40 tons of English hay, 
will keep 20 head of stock, 100 fruit trees, best 
varieties, all kinds of smali fruit, 2-stoiy French 
villa, 15 rooms, large bath room, hot and cold 
water, furnace, farmhouse 8 rooms, stable and 
| carriage house, allin good repair, we have care 
|} fully examined this and consider it the finest 
} estate on the market for the price; cost over 
| $40,000; 5 vears ago $25,000 was refused for it: 
must be sokl to settle estate and we offer the 
property for $9,000—part cash—(No- 16,090 

A GREAT BARGAIN, 

Received by inheritance by present owners who 
are engaged in business and cannot occupy, stock 
farm 103 acres, ‘¢ mile from depot, more than 500 
| cords standing wood, cuts 35 tons hay by machine 
keeps l2 cows and pair horses, 100 choice frult 
trees, level land free from rocks; bordered by 
lake, boating and fishing; a brook flows through, 


nicely painted and blinded; stable 46 by 36 clap 
boarded and pointed, cupola, vane and cellar; 
carriage house, granary, sheds, etc., all in first 


elms; 28 miles from Boston—poorer farms have 
sold for $7,000 this season; price only $3,600. 
$1,000 cash, balance $200 a year Apply to L. 
| Fisher, South Milford. Take 8.304. m. train N. ¥ 
& N. E.R. R. or GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 257 
| Washington St., Beston No. 16,452). ‘ 
STOCK FARM. 


Bordered by a beautiful lake, good boating and 
fishing, grand scenery, 90 acres, keeps 16 head 
of cattle and team; \ mile from station, near 
school, 500 cords standing wood; 200 fruit trees 
deep rich soil, 2-story house, 11 rooms (see photo. 
at office), barn, carriage house, silo, sheds, ete. 
allin perfect repair, price $5,500. $3,500 cash. 
All stock and farming tools of the most modern 
pattern included. (No. 16,526 

LAKE VIEW. 

Overlooking and bordering a beautiful sheet of 
water, with good fishing, a famous milk farm of 
150 acres, keeps 25 cows and pair horses, milk 
sold at door, cuts 55 tons English hay, ensilage 
cutter and horse hay fork, included; model barn 
89 feet long, cost $2,500; also horse stable, 2 allos 
frnit house, moder 2-story residence, bay win. 
dow, plazza covered with vines, picturesque house 
for farmer covered with vines, all in good repair 
4 acre pond for propagating fish and growing 
aquatic plants, valuabie orchard, small fruit of all 
kinds, shade trees, assessed for $5,800, two-thirds 
value, not more than value of buildings, price only 
#5,300. Very easy terms. Apply to L. FE. Reed 
South Acton, on Fitchburg R. R., or Geo. Hq. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washinyton St., Boston. (No. 
16,118). . 

GREAT OPPOBTUNITY FOR A 
FLORIST, 

In Melrose, 6 miles out, 19,800 feet land, with 
five greenhouses, stocked with 60,000 plants 
2-etory house, 13 rooms, bath, hot and cold water, 
steam heat; large stable finished in natural wood. 
carriage house; price only $5,500. A bargain, 
No. 16,540). 


ONLY $400. 


Twelve acre poultry farm, pleasantly located 
4 mile from village, school, stores, post office 
etc., good soil, keeps cow and horse, fruit in 
variety, comfortable house 5 rooms, barn 24 by 
30. A great place for poultry raising. Price 
only $400. $200cashb. Apply to J. A. Prentier, 
Northbridge. ‘Take 8.30 a.m. train N. Y. & N. E. 
R. KR. or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington 
St. No. 16,455). 

A GOOD FARM FOR A SMALL SUM. 


Ninety acres, 6 miles from large manufacturing 
town, keeps 5 cows and horse, brook runs 


barn 36 vy 52, cellar, shed, hennery and piggery, 
a!llin good repair,and worth more than what is 
asked for the farm. Price, $1000. $650 cash. 
Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, on Fitchburgh R. 
2., or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Wasifington St. 
ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
Pleasantly located on the River road, 15 acre 
estate, mile from station, near school, best of 
soil, will keep 5 or 6 head of stock, milk sold at 
creamery, some fruit, plenty wood, good house 
9 large rooms, barn 28 by 30 carriage house and 
shed, all good. Price, $2100. $1100 cash. Apply 
to R. A. Evans, Piermont, N. H., or Geo. H. Eke 





FOR LITTLE MONEY. 


Village farm, 34¢ acres, well adapted for poultry 
aud small fruits, near churches, schvol, post office 
and stores, orchard, good variety apples, pears, 

lums, cherrirs, apricote ona berries, 2-story 

ouse, 12 rooms, stable and hennery, both in 
verfect repair. A bargain. Price only $1300. 
tasy terms. Apply toJ. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, 
on B. & M. R. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 
Washington St. (No. 15,534). 

A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

Sixty acres, best of soil, cuts 35 tons hay, keeps 
18 head stock, valuable wood lot, $3000 worth 
wood and timber fit to cut, orchard 100 trees, 
grapes and berries, buildings in guod repair, sup- 
plied with running water by wind mill, house 10 
rooms, bathroom, hot and cold water, set tubs, 
piazza, barm 60 by. 37 clapboarded and painted, 
carriage house amd hennery, beautiful lawn, 


shaded by great elms. Price $5500. #1500 cash, 


16,529) . 
| 





balance, $400 a year at5percent. Geo. H.Chapin | 


& Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 14,554). 
| ONLY $500. 
| For a30 acre poultry and vegetable farm, good 
soil, keeps 2 cows and horse, plenty fruit for home 
use, comfortable house, 6 rooms, stable 30 by 30. 
Price only $500. $300 down. Apply to G. H. 
Piace, Middleboro, take * a.m.train O. C. RB. R. 
or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 
(No. 16,546). 

NEAR THE CELEBRATED DEAN 

ACADEMY IN FRANKLIN. 

Finely located, 23 acre estate, 4¢ mile from vil- 
lage, high ground, commanding a grand view, 
| good soll, keeps 2 cows sand horse, fruit in 
| Variety, plenty wood, buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms painted and 
| blinded, barn 40 by 50, cellar, price only #22. 
| $500 cash. A very desirable property ana offered 
| at a bargain. Apply to L. L. Fisher, So. Milfcrd, 

er Geo. H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


j 


' 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


superior 2-story house, Il high rooms, plazza, 


class order, beautifully situated, shaded by large | 


through, 400 cords standing wood, house 6 rooms, | 


pin & Ce. 257 Washington St., Boston. (No. | 








KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure, Highly concentrated, In quan 
lity costs tenth of a cent a day, No other kind is like it, 


ort AR LA 
MaKe HENS a 


CONDITION POWDER 

Ifyou can’t get it send to us, Ask first, 
Sample for Becta, Five $1. Large 21-4 Ib. can $1.20, Six, 
} uns $5, Exp’ paid. Sample “ Best Poutrry Paper ” free, 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 50c.) and large can — 
18. J01 ., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


FITCHBURG .. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 17, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 


Albany. 
9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
’ T 


roy. 
1 00 A.M. SARATOGA SPECIAL. Par- 
As lor Cars to Saratoga and Troy. | 


bany. 
.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Al 

. Pp 

3.0 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ort 


Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. | 


Louis via es Central and Wabash Rys. 


7 00 P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
. Buffalo. 


11 15 > M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
‘8.00 treal. 
10 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
' Cars to Montreal. 
13 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ Vt 


P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars | 
vi 00 to Montreal. 


* Daily. 
| Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Apts 
*Boston, Mase. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


SPECIAL SALE | 


—OF— 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE SfOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 
complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 


guarantee to sell lower than any other house in | 


Boston. 


| T. F. SWAN, 
12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 
ton Street 


Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling rea! 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent Pha pa po towards paving 
for your property. o capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co., 7Temple Pl., Room 65 Boston. | 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors ot 


American and Foreign Patents, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes.§ 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON: 

Personal attention given to all applications. 
Fee for services may he contingent on allowance 
if desired. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the 
| Santa Fe Route November 10 and December 
8 for 
| PASADENA, 
LOS ANGELBS, 


SAN DIEGO, 

RIVERSIDE 

SANTA BARBARA, 
| MONTEREY, 
| and other California points. Each trip will be 
|made in a Special Train of Magnificent 
| Pallnien Palace Vestibuled Sleeping aad 
| Dining Cars. 
| ‘The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
| ways and give the holders entire freedom on the 
Pacific Coast. They provide for visits to The Ray- 
mond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Los 
| Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Bar- 
| bara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
| Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Kafael and other 
leading resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regu- 
| Jar Train until July, 1893, or with any one of 
|\Tem Retarning Parties under Special 
| Escort, with a Choice of Four Different 

Routes. A Week at the World's Fatr in 
| cluded if deatred. 

|} Board coupons supplied for long or short so 
| journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotels. 


| Additional California Excursions: Janu 
| “— l2and 17, February 7 and 16,a0d March7 and 9 
cxcursionsto Mexico: January 17, Febru 
ary 7, and March 7. 
ga-Send for descriptive book, mentioning 
whether California or Mexico tour is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
z69 Washington Streat (opp. School St.) , Boston. 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
} R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 PP. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
| coach ; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
| and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
| unsurpassed service. 


| 


| Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
| New York. 
iC. S MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, Genera! Passenger Agent. 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


LEAVE BOSTON 
EVERY TUESDAY 


For particulars address 


J. C. JuDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Bostor. 


| 










Proverbs from the Arabian. 





| 1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8~—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


is wise—Follow him. 

TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 

MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 

REACHED FROM 8T. PAUL AND MIN. 

NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

| 1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 

| g—Where renters have been able in many cases to 

pay for farms from one crop. 


|8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do jo 
a life time. 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record’sent 
free. Addresss 
F. l. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or. 
|A.C; HARVEY, ~ («s..0 
228 Washington St., Boston, Vass. 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows ss 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
NINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sma)! Ones to Let. 


aw AWNINGS TAKEN/DOWN ANDJSTOKED FOR THE WINTER..¢¢ 


144 State Street, 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large ne of Library and Standing Deske, 


Office ana Library Furniture of every deseripticn, | 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 





Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND= 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For thet: atment of paralysis, deformities, epllepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free Patients walted upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


NSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM OA. Mm. 
toS P.M, 


Anorew J. LLovb, OprTician, 
Bl and B25 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch. 454 BReyleten St, 
Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 


TRAUe MAR. 


OCTOBER y 





Joseph A. Jackson. 


HATS, 
FURS. 


PRIME QUALITY ONLY, 
LATEST DESICNS. 


Collarettes, 
Reefers, 
Wraps, etc. 


Capes, 
Jackets, 
Mantles, 


In fact every fur known, made 
in every known style, is carried 
in complete lines, 

Repairing a Specialty. Gar- 
ments altered to the present sea- 
son's styles. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
FINE WORKMANSHIP. 


Josep A. Jackson, 


412 WASHINGTON ST,, 


BOSTON: 





& 


WORDS 


IN SEASON 


oe Oo 


SERIES. OF SERN 


one BY on 


HOWARD H. BROW N, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBI 
EDWARD E, HALE. 


COOKE, 


CHARLEs PR, DOL, 


The authors of this 


issued in this four 


f 
the plan primarily 
supply of tracts fi 


rt 


ribution of their 


me 
heir members 
Single copies of the series of . 


sent by mail, One Dollar tor 


series. The sermons of eith, 


. prearhe 
t preach: 


separately, will be sent for : 
five cents the series. The » ad 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars addr 


ess 


J.STILMAN SMITH «C0. 


38 HAMILTON Place 





| BOSTON, Mass 


SPRINGER BROS., 


THE CLOAK MANUFACTURERS. § 


LADIES CLOAKS AND FURS. 


500 WASHINGTUN STREER. 


SECURITY 


Safe Deposit Company, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


The Security provides tts customers 
with more facilities and without extra 
charge than any other Safe Deposit Vaults 
in the world. The use of its magnificent 
Reading Room, free to all Safchoiders, 
lately restored and refurnished equal to 
any clubreoim in Boston, is worth the 
price of a Safe, affording a most conven- 
feut and luxurious piace in the business 
centre of Boston for news-reading, corre- 
spondence and business appointments. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 
President. 


DIRECTORS: 
FREDERICK L. AMES, Wa. A. TOWER, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD R. ANDREWS, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, NATHAN WARREN, 
F. GORDON DEXTER, |. LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
EvusTAceE C. FIrz, BenJ. F. SPINEY. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 
LIABILITIES 19,882,085,22 


CARRIAGE ENTRANCE 10 AND 12 BEDFORD STREET. 
HEADPQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


FOR YO 


$2,185,841.735 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telpehone, Boston, 3342 





Room 75, 


| 
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POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this rem : 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, 


URSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


Lady Poor’s Ointmen 


ckhliy beas 


. ‘ b seding, i ’ 
Stops the itching and blee yt 


all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, 4! 
the tumors. ‘ 

Pure Spruce Gums and_ Extract ; 
have produced an OINTMENT whi 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS; 


Poor's © eg we 
a Bala 


ta of Plants 
= 


The trial of Lapy 
convince the sufferer that there is 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on 
and aching nipples 
speedily. 


hing breasts 
‘ 


your thr 
and you wi 


+ we 


Boils, 


e Rhe 


| Can be promptly cured by Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


} 

} 

| . The | 
|_ Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholes®® 


| Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & 
Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 











THE CRAWFORD S 
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HOE 








Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Olass Shoe made in the 


World. 


a 1s2 





a@°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
ag Under the United States Hotel. 


a7°20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. 


a7-25 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 


Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 


Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 





—_— 


ACraWid 


Is the only place.in the world 
where you can buy 2 pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 





